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British Restriction Anxiety 
ci AT the policy of discouraging new planting through 
restricting rubber exports might result in the British 
Empire, now controlling 70 per cent of the plantation out- 
behind in its 
1. W. Still 


lonies Section 


finding itself in a few vears lagging 


put, 
supply and development was intimated by 


session of the Dominions and ( 


at a recent 


of the Royal Society of Arts in London. He had lately 
returned from Malaya and was much impressed with the 
enormous possibilities of the commodity, declaring that 


I 
1,500,000 tons of rubber or three times the present annual 


1/1 } ] ] 


output would be needed within twenty vears ; hence the 


He could 


national interests were at stake, and 


tremendous importance of the future supply. 
not remain still when 
preach more planting even though he 


His remarks 


would continue t 
might be accused of heresy or fanaticism. 
followed an address by Sir Stanley Bois, former chairman 
of the Rubber Growers’ Association, defending restric- 
tion. 

Yet similar sentiments were expressed here years ago 


when it was contended that restriction, although con- 


ferring price advantage for awhile, could not insure 
prolonged prosperity for the British planting industry ; 
but that it would, in tending to limit the reserve of 


maturing trees, endanger British market primacy in the 
event of the opening up of other great rubber-producing 
areas. It is easv to understand why even beneficiaries of 
the Stevenson Scheme fear that it may overstay its time 
growers, lulled by it into a false belief of 
may actually be caught napping when 


so that rubber 
lasting security, 


real competition comes. 


Remedy Worse Than Ailment 

\S, water, electric, and power supplies generally are 
G provided under “balanced load” conditions, and such 
engineering undoubtedly does much toward keeping those 
Why, some ask, can 
not other commodities be purveyed likewise; and why can 


industries as it were on even keel. 


not a “reservoir of products” also be maintained to steady 
the tire industry in which so many often let their enter- 
prise get the better of their judgment so that sound trade 
is imperiled through over-production with its price wars, 
rebates, and failures? 

To avert such calamity one economist, whose chief 
anxiety is waste in industry, even urges much closer 
fusion of tire production activities. Quoting a member 
of the American Engineering Standards Committee as 
saying that “One American tire-making concern has the 
plant facilities to supply the entire national demand,” he 


contends that it would be of great economic advantage 
to the country to let one such concern make all the tires. 

It is conceivable that such a monopoly might help much 
in correcting industrial prodigality, providing some sort 
of balanced load, and forestalling booms and slumps; but 
the stabilization of the tire industry through such means 
would be a dearly-bought advantage. Power would 
he concentrated in the hands of a few, invention would be 
iscouraged, individual initiative would get scant reward, 
collateral industries would suffer keenly, and the pendu- 
lum of standardization and simplification would swing to 
the drastic extreme. 

The American tire industry is, however, not likely to be 
led by any doctrinaires into establishing any such control, 
especially as a balanced load goal can be approximated 
closely enough through ways more safe and sane. To a 
steadily-increasing degree through Rubber Association 
and Government questionnaires and private surveys it is 
more accurately gaging market requirements, helpful 
trade information is being more freely shared than ever, 
cheerful cooperation is rapidly growing in favor, and 
with the benefits of conservative financing now more 
widely appreciated there is less need than ever of separate 
units losing their identity in any centralizing scheme. 





Ir THE DUTCH RUBBER PLANTERS KEEP ON INCREASING 
their production they will soon be making as much money 
as the British. Fortunately for them, too, they incur no 
ill will while garnering wealth. So far they have not been 
stigmatized as rubber (or robber) barons, they have not 
been reproached for limiting output, and they have not 
been suspected of plotting to pay off a war debt by over- 
charging foreign creditors for an indispensable commodity. 
Faring well by merely following the market, the happy 
Hollanders might well be congratulated on their Dutch 
luck. 





It MAY HAVE FAULTS, BUT THE STEVENSON Com- 
mittee at least saves economists much worry. The latter 
are sorely troubled now about the grave results of over- 
production of cotton, wheat, etc. The committee, how- 
ever, will see to it that they will not have to fret about 


a bumper crop of rubber, for a few years anyhow. 





THE LAW OF COMPENSATION NEVER FAILS. FORMER 
wild men of Borneo, gathering rubber for Dutch ex- 
porters, are now able to buy American tires, galoshes, 
and druggists’ sundries. Well, we may pay more for 
crude rubber but we are helping to civilize heathens, and 
getting paid for our pains. 
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The Rubber Association of America 


Annual 


HE annual meeting of the Rubber Association convened at the 
Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y., on January 10, 1927. 
President J. C. Weston called the meeting to order at 11:30 A. 

M. After the reports of the secretary and general manager, treasurer 
and the budget committee, were formally adopted, the fee tax on 
crude rubber was discussed. = was decided that the pro rata fee 
for the present year shall be 2%4 cents per hundred pounds, or at 
such other rate, not more than 234 cents and not less than 2% 
cents for any part of the year, as the Board of Directors may 
determine. 


Election of Directors 
The following directors were elected, five to fill expired terms, 
and one to fill a vacancy: George E. Hall, president, Boston Woven 
Hose & Rubber Co.; John A. Lambert, vice president, treasurer 
and general manager, Acme Rubber Manufacturing Co.; William 
F. Pfeiffer, vice president and general manager, Miller Rubber 
Co.; Charles B. Seger, president, United States Rubber Co.; 
Samuel Woolner, Jr., president, Kelly-Springfield. Tire Co.; Paul 
Litchfield, president, Goodyear Tire-& Rubber Co. 


Election of Officers 
The meeting then adjourned until after luncheon, meanwhile the 
Board of Directors convened and elected the following officers for 
1927: J. C. Weston, president; Paul W. Litchfield, first vice presi- 
dent; F. A. Seiberling, second vice president ; Samuel Woolner, Jr., 
treasurer: A. L. Viles, secretary and general manager; George 
Flint and A. D. Kunze, assistant secretaries. 


The Executive Committee 

Charles B. Seger and Samuel Woolner, Jr., were elected to serve 
on the Executive Committee which comprises the president, first 
and second vice presidents, the retired president, and two mem- 
bers of the Board. of Directors. Therefore the Executive Com- 
mittee is as follows: J. C. Weston, Paul W. Litchfield, F. A. 
Seiberling, W. O. Rutherford, Charles B. Seger, and Samuel 
We yolner, Jr. 

After luncheon the meeting was called to order by President 


Weston who delivered the following address: 


Address of President Weston 


That the rubber industry during the past five or six years has 
experienced a succession of obstacles, not known to it for a long 
period of years prior to that time, is a fact well. known to all. 
An obstacle to which the industry has been subjected particularly 
during the years 1925 and 1926 is an unstable rubber market. 
During 1925, when the market was rising and selling prices of the 
finished product were naturally rising also, although at no such 
pace as did the rubber market, important profits were realized 
which experience was inevitably to be followed by a reversal on 
the following market experienced in 1926, during which period 
selling prices naturally fell more rapidly than average rubber costs 
could be realized, resulting in a less profitable year, generally 
speaking. 

It is plain to be shown, however, that rubber companies have 
profited by past experience in falling markets, as I believe we 
will find when statements come out, that while profits in opera- 
tions were not as large as we might hope to see them, surplus and 
capital accounts have been, generally speaking, held well intact, 
especially when it is realized that the industry experienced a drop 
in rubber from more than a dolar a pound to slightly less than 
forty cents a pound at the end of the year. 


It is quite generally felt that the rubber market will be 


aed 


Meeting 


stabilized to a much greater degree during 1927 and that market 
fluctuations will narrow as compared to the experiences of the 
past two years. Let us hope that this will be the case, which will 
prove one factor in favor of reasonable profits for the year 1927. 

Moreover, during recent years, the intensity of competition for 
business has been very great, due largely to the fact that the pro- 
ductive facilities of the industry have been increased just prior to 
the period to which | refer, to a greater degree than the subse- 
quent demand warranted. This keenly competitive situation 
is only a natural consequence of the excessive plant expansion 
indulged in, and while the industry, generally speaking, has 
experienced a much lower average percentage profit on sales, a 
division of the business between competitors has also been materi- 
ally effected to the extent that many companies have been unable 
to hold their former relative positions with the total volume, 
some having grown smaller while others have grown larger. 

This. character of developmém@t is not peculiar to the rubber 
industry, but occurs in most industries. It is something which 
cannot be prevented by trade associations, but a trade association 
as actively engaged in honest effort and as intelligently operated 
as 1s your association by the general manager and his staff, 
for the purpose of minimizing trade abuses and making construc- 
tive recommendations to its membership, can and does help those 
members who will take advantage of such recommendations to 
better compete with the conditions which keen competition develops. 

When I mentioned the general manager and his staff I was 
trying to exclude the president. As a matter of fact, these 
things are done through the executive committees of the divi- 
sions in conjunction with the work of the staff. 

Of course, this is the association of each one of its members, 
as the whole membership supported the association financially on 
a pro rata basis. The Board of Directors and the executive 
committee representing various divisions are elected by the mem- 
bership, and therefore it should be the duty of every member to 
cooperate, and the judgment is expressed in the form of recom- 
mendations made by those duly elected to their various activities 
by the association as a whole. 

It has been frequently and rightfully said that in any industry 
with a potential business as great as exists in the rubber industry 
there is always room for well-managed companies large or small, 
and I am fully of the opinion that, the .efforts put forth by the 
association are of the same yalue in the conduct of a successful 
business to large and small alike. 

The president then called upon F, A. Seiberling to speak on 
maintaining order and dignity at the evening banquet. Mr. 
Seiberling said in part: 


Mr. Seiberling’s Admonition 


We come here once a year to an annual meeting that closes 
with an annual banquet,.and it is a sort of an outstanding func- 
tion. J have been present at a number of these banquets. At 
the last one we had a situation where the whole evening was 
spoiled, by a boisterous one-twentieth or one-tenth, and we feel, 
that the Rubber Association was discredited by that experience 
in the, public eye, and the Board of Directors is unanimous. in 
feeling that we should stop demonstrations of ‘that sort at our 
evening banquets and to make these gatherings attractive, notable 
and worthwhile, so. that those who travel from long distances will 
feel that they are compensated for their time and expenditure, and 
that they will want to come to each recurring meeting. They are 
then entitled to have order at these gatherings. 

A part of the value of these gatherings is the social contact 
that ought to be encouraged, to a reasonable degree, but not to 
the extent that a whole evening is spoiled for the major audience 
and the Rubber Association discredited in the eyes of the people 
of this country. We are opposed to it as a Board of Directors. 
We believe that a vast majority of this membership is absolutely 
opposed to it. We want this evening to be a starting point to 
other meetings, and if we conduct ourselves quietly tonight 
and a year from tonight, the time will come when the Rubber 
Association and the character of the industry will command. the. 
best speaking talent in this country. 

As there were no other speakers to be heard the meeting 
adjourned’ gntill. the evening dinner. 
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Annual Dinner of The Rubber Association 


iGHT hundred and fifty members and guests attended the 
E. Twenty-seventh Annual Dinner of The Rubber Association 

of America that was held in the Hotel Commodore, New 
York, N. Y., Monday evening, January 10, 1927. 

It was a representative gathering of rubber men who assembled 
before the dinner in the foyer of the ballroom, to renew old ac- 
uaintance and exchange amicable greetings with friends in the 
rade. \When the dinner was announced, the orchestra played an in- 
spiring march and the diners entered the dining hall and stood at 
heir tables while the National Anthem was sung. 

The program which followed the dinner included addresses by 
prominent men, and artistic singing by John Charles Thomas, the 
well-known American baritone. The speakers were James S. Mc- 
Culloh, president of the New York Telephone Co.; Professor Wil- 
liam Starr Myers, Department of Politics, Princeton University ; and 
Arthur (“Bugs”) Baer, famous newspaper writer and humorist. 
President Weston was toastmaster 


President Weston’s Address 


Once again we are gathered at the festive board where we 
may lay aside our business cares and join with our business 


situation after another, resulting in rapidly increasing volume 
Irom year to year. 

While I have mentioned the tire production of our industry 
as dependent, let us not forget that in turn the motor car industry 
could never have developed to any such degree as it has grown 
had it not been for the development of the successful pneumatic 
tire for which the rubber industry is distinctly responsible 

After vocal selections by Mr. Thomas, the toastmaster intro- 
duced James S. McCulloh, who spoke about the great telephone 
industry and its dependence on rubber. He said in part: 


Mr. MeCulloh’s Address 


Probably there are a great number of men in this r 
night who are older than the telephone itself, because the tele- 





phone was born scarcely fifty years ago. It was then a mere 
toy. Today there are over 17,500,000 telephones operating in 
the United States alone. 

The first telephone message was transmitted by Alexander 


Graham Bell to his assistant, Tom Watson, in a little attic in 
Boston over a distance of a very few feet. Today the tel phone 
has reached such a stage of development that a long distance 
conversation can be transmitted over its wires from the .\tlantic 
to the Pacitic and from northern Canada to Cuba, and last Fri 


day we opened service between New York and London 
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Twenty-Seventh Anniversary Dinner of The Rubber Association, Held at the Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y.. January 10, 1927 


ompetitors in this great event for the purpose of better ac- 
quaintance 
- These occa*ions ana our association contacts throughout the 
vear when we discuss our mutual problems in an effort to be 
of greatest possible service to the public, afford us the opportunity 
for knowing the real characteristics of our competitors and | 
nd that generally speaking they are not such a bad lot of fellows 
after all. Therefore, such occasions as this are of real importance 
While our industry is of increasing importance to mankind, 
which is best exemplified through the fact that the articles 
made of rubber and necessary to our every day life are found 
in almost every household and factory, the great percentage of 
our production is in the form of tires for motor cars, and there 
fore a dependent industry in this respect, but a distinctly creative 
industry. 
However, the industry on which the motor tires depend 1s 
made up of an aggressive body of men and it has been an in- 
teresting study to see how in the development years their co- 
operative effort has successfully broken down one resisting 


What the future wonder of the telephone art is, only time 
can tell. The development of the telephone and such associated 
industries as the radio have not been accomplished by haphazard 
method. Even the invention of the telephone came from a man 
with a background of three generations in the science of trans- 
mitting and interpreting sound, for Bell, the inventor, was the 
son of a man who taught the art of speech, and his grandfather 
before him. All three of them were interested for a number 
of years in endeavoring to teach deaf mutes to speak, and it was 
while engaged in that practice in Boston that Bell invented or 
discovered the principle of the telephone 

Just as the man who discovered the telephone was thoroughly 
equipped for research that resulted in the original discovery, so 
has the research been continued through the past fifty years, and 
in a thorough, systematic manner, and most of the improvements 
in the telephone art today are the results of experiments carri-! 
on over periods of: years unceasingly by thousands of scierttists 
who work in the Bell System research laboratories. 

Many of the outstanding improvements and developments ot 
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the radio have been achieved more or less as by products of the 
work of these scientists of the Bell System, ; 


phone, that remarkable, modern development of the moving picture, 
which practically reproduces the picture and 














spoken word and musical selections. The transmission of photo- 
graphs over the telephone circuit is another one of i 
also the improvement of the phonograph; the 
microphone—all these American inventions, 
money and initiative have been developed from that original, 
little toy that ll invented 

While it was Bell's knowledge and vision which 
crude telephone instrument to the world it was the practical busi- 
ness knowledge and the indomitable will and 
ot heodore N. Vail and his associates in 
ment of the telephone industt which brought 
to the telephone which was regarded as a 
in 

The history of the Bell System built up 
associates can be ld briefly in figures that 
Bell System is tormed of seventeen operating 
ing thr I United States and Canada, all 
by ownershiy eir voting stock or by a 
int inited and « mplete system The 
the Bell System also controls the Western 
very great manufacturing and supply branch 
entire system; it produces practically all of 
telephone apparatus that is used throughout 


controls the Bell Laboratories, which carry 


lines stretching between all the great, princ ipal centers of 
country It controls through voting stock 
Bell companies and acts as fiscal agent and banker for the maleulty 
of them 

And vet the telephone organization is nearly 
as any industry can be Today the Bell System 
States is owned by upwards of 400,000 individual 


The average stockholder of the entire system owns less than 3 
shares. It is publicly owned, as distinguished from government 


owned 


The Bell System operates approximately 
17,000,000 telephones now in the United States 
directly with most of the others The United 
per cent of all the operating telephones in the entire world and 
over these telephones each year approximately 


phone connections are made 


I was asked particularly by your president whether, we fore- 


saw the saturation point in telephones It 
to discover the saturation point of industry 


of individuals, and it would be as easy for a telephone man to 
answer the question as to where the saturation i 
would be for the rubber man to tell me where 
point in automobile tires would be reached Based on the number 
of automobiles in the United States, which, by 
than the number of telephones, the ratio of teleph: nes being fifteen 
to every one hundred in the United States today, both automobiles 
and telephones are increasing at a greater ratio than 
tion. With new industries developing, population increasing, 
coming more prosperous, it is safe to assume f 
telephone will develop and new demands will 
new demands are being and will continue to be made 





mobiles. The increased use of rubber in their construction and 
new requirements in other products will increase the rubber 
justry, making the saturation point only a far distant possibility 
my judgment 
As I said before, I am not a prophet nor 
\ n the telephone industry, however, look 
dence and serenity to a future of continuing 


future which should be equally bright for the 1 
which, like the telephone industry, has met its ee in the 


past and will have to meet some problems, 
peaks, in the futur from our point of view, 
by government is desirable, in many respects too ah government 
interference with legitimate business is most 5 
interference cannot have other than harmful 
take away from the politicians and agitators 
agitation t will rest very largely in the hands 
sane business men of this untry to put a stop 
1 ter fe rence 
If there remains a single doubt in the mind 


mv auditors about the commercial and social 


phone, let me impress upon you the wonder 


mechanical contrivance which enables a man, 


instance 





peerless leadership 
pi meer devel p- 


tied together peor 


standardi ned Bell 


research and de- 
velopment work for the entire system. It owns the long distance 


as publicly owned 


25.000,000,000 tele- 


great economist. 


in the rubber business, to ring up 
evening from his club, tell the story of how 
the office, unable to get home because something has gone wrong, 
thus quieting the fears and allaying the doubts of f 


causing her to give devout thanks for a good telephone service 
and an absolutely trustworthy husband. 

Hon. James J. Walker, Mayor of New York City, the next 
speaker on the program, was unable to be present. 


Address of Mr. Meyers 


Professor William Starr Meyers, who occupies the chair of 
political science at Princeton University, said in part: 

It was my pleasure a few nights ago to hear a remarkable talk 
by General Drum, U. S. A., at present Commandant at Governor’s 
Island. In describing his experiences in France as Chief of Staff 
»f the First American Army, he told of the Argonne offensive in 
which about a million Americans were thrown forward. The 
first seven days, they made seven miles. The next eight days they 
made seven miles, and then something gave way and in the 
following thirty days they made about forty miles. Yet why was 
it in that desperate fight, in certain points really hand-to-hand, i 
vas the Americans that finally drove the Germans back ? 

Gen. Drum said there was one word that explained it, and that 
word was traditions, that is to say, it was the traditions that the 
American soldier, that the American citizen had been brouglit up 
on that after all were the determining points. Now in the be- 
ginning of this country, because it was made by a frontier people 
and has been continued by a frontier people, that idea of individual 
initiative has been the basis and has been the tradition, and it was 
individual initiative and leadership not only in the army at that time 
but in the early days it was in all departments of the life of this 
country. That is one great reason why this country grew so 
rapidly in wealth and in economic and business success, but if we 
stop to see the present status of affairs in this country and also 
in relation between this country and other countries in the world, 
I think you can see and agree with me that it is time to give your 
leadership toward solving the great problems which are going to 
strike nearer at home than you can now realize. 

Things are not as rosy for this country as might be anticipated. 
One thing that faces it is the question of the foreign debts. I do 
not say that we should cancel outright, or say that Europe is right 
in calling us Uncle Shylock. I maintain that the United States can 
look any other country in the eye and has nothing to be ashamed of 
in what took place during and since the war. I believe that it is 
not a question of our retaining or our regaining self respect, but it 
is a question not only of our welfare but the welfare of the rest of 
‘he world that concerns us. 

I know that a number of friends of mine in a nearby university 
recently came out with a manifesto in which they desired an entire 
reopening of the whole debt question, and I might say on mere 
reading of their manifesto I should agree with every word, with 
one proviso. In the first place, it seems to me that the manifesto 
was wrongly timed because I would not be in favor of reopening 
this debt question until those who owe those debts to the United 
States had acknowledged them as certain countrizs have done, and 
then on that common basis we could reopen the entire question for 
future adjustment. I believe we should state facts, and in no 
hostility to our allied country of France. I would not open the 
debt question until France had ratified the Mellon-Berenger 
agreement, in which the United States has been most generous 
because we have forgiven France in that agreement about two 
billion dollars of war debts and will collect only one billion of 
which one billion six hundred and fifty-five millions is a post-war 
debt. I should prefer to see France agree to and ratify that agree- 
ment and make some effort to pay, and then in reopening the entire 
question I think it should be on the basis that we do not go to a 
conference as one power against a great many others, but that we 
go as one power agreeing upon terms of common equity and justice 
to all. 

The reason I am stressing this tonight is due to the fact that if 
those debts are paid they cannot be paid in money, much less the 
interest agen them, much less the principal or interest of the 
private debts incurred recently in foreign investments. 

As I said a few minutes ago, it is only that traditiqn of leader- 
ship that is going to save this country from many false steps. And 
I believe that in the long run you can rely on that hard common 
sense, that sense of justice, that lies at the bottom of the character 
of our people. By the cooperative effort of all our citizenship, 
many of these great problems, foreign debts, tariff, the form of our 
judicial procedure, the proper relation of Government to industry, 
will be solved. 

Toastmaster Weston then introduced Arthur “Bugs” Baer who 
soon had his audience chuckling with laughter over the keen wit 
and quaint humor expressed in the address of this inimitable enter- 
tainer. This concluded one of the most enjoyable dinners ever 


given by the Rubber Association of America 
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Uncured Rubber Stock Cutting Machines 


A LL branches of rubber manufacture involve a series of physical 


processes by which the crude rubber is manipulated through 

various stages in combination with other materials, until it 
reaches the final process of vulcanization. One of the most im- 
which is 


portant operations 


These Machines Represent the Latest Development in Automatic and Semi-Automatic Devices 


to permit the operator to pick up the cut pieces quickly. 

On the intake side of the machine there is a stripper device that 
lifts the stock off the apron during the cutting period. The usual 
stoppage for cutting equals from two to four inches of stock 
travel, so that a slight loop is 
advisable, although on raw tile 





necessary before vulcanization, 
and in many cases completes the 
cycle after curing, is cutting. 
In cutting  unvulcanized 
rubber, manufacturers have had 
a problem which is peculiarly 
difficult, due to the nature and 
consistency of the material. By 
its plasticity and softness, rubber 
differs widely from semi-proc- 
essed materials in other basic 


stock the material is slipped on 
a nonsticking apron. The handle 
on the side of the machine 
is the control lever to a four 
speed change gear arrange- 
ment. On the 24-inch machine 
the motor is mounted high and 
drives the clutch direct. On 
the larger sizes the motor sets 
on a base between frames, and 





industries such as the iron, steel, 
and automotive fields. For years 
rubber stock cutting remained 
a hand proposition in most cases, 
only the 





whereas in others 





the silent chain drive is 
used. 

The machine is built to cut 
sole stock, heel stock, tile stock 
and any other flat stock %-inch 
thick or more. For very thin 








crudest and simplest cutting 
methods were employed. 

Early developments along the 
lines of machinery were undertaken by individual manufacturers 


The reason for this 


Utility Cutting and 


rather than by machine building companies. 
is seen in the wide diversification of rubber manufacturing, which 
prevented manufacturers of special machinery from securing suf- 
ficient market to insure steady production and sale at a profit. 
With the growth of the industry, however, and the increase of 
cooperation among competitors, machines have become standard- 
ized and many rubber machinery manufacturers have built up a 
steady market for their products. Some of these machines repre- 

sent adaptations from 
—, those of other industries, 
changed slightly to meet 
the particular problem in 
Thus today the 





—— a 


rubber. 
rubber manufacturer finds 
machines on the market, 
either by purchase or 
lease, for his every cut- 
ting requirement. 

Probably the 
point in the general proc- 
ess where stock cutting 
is adaptable is at the 
calender. If the opera- 
tion can be performed at 


earliest 





this point there is a sav- 
ing in handling and a 
saving in labor as well 
as the advantage of mak- 
ing the work more con- 


A machine for 











Black Rock Stock Cutter 
tinuous. 

this work which has wide application is the Utility cutting and 
measuring machine which is available in 24, 34, 44, and 62-inch 
widths. It is operated as follows: As the stock comes from the 
calender on a belt or apron it passes under the knife or shear and 
when the end comes to the electrical contactor, a solenoid operates 
a high speed positive clutch, and the cut is made. The discharge 
apron then moves ahead two inches to separate the ends of stock 


stocks a measuring wheel is 
used to make contact for the 
clutch. These machines permit the speeding up of the calender to 
at least 120 feet a minute. The cutting length of standard 
units is up to 10 feet. 

Manufacturers of mechanical rubber goods, druggists’ sundries, 
and heels have many cutting problems, particularly that of pro- 
ducing the blank for molding cheaply and efficiently. The Black 
Rock stock cutter has been widely adopted for this purpose. It is 
designed to cut tubed rubber stock for plumbers’ molded supplies, 
It is built for continuous service 


Measuring Machine 


balls, heels, hose washers, etc. 
and will meet expecta- 
tions in the matter of 
maintaining uninterrupt- 
ed volume production. 
A bench power machine 
particularly suitable for 
cutting plugs for small 
mold work is the Don 
Lee tube and plug cutter. 
It is indispensable where 





quantities of short tubes 
and plugs of equal lengths 





are required for a prod- 
uct such as eraser rub- 
bers. Small hard rubber 





parts such as screw tops 
for batteries, crutch tips, 
and table and chair leg 
tips, which are molded 
from small blanks sliced 
from tube stock, may be 
cut advantageously with 
this machine, which delivers the stock rapidly in clean cut, accurate 
sections. The stock bench travels back and forth by power and 
holds several strips of stock at a time for multiple cutting at each 





Mollart Stock Cutter 


stroke. 

The Mollart hand power machine cuts a wide variety of blanks 
from tubed rubber neatly and efficiently. A short strip of the 
tubed stock is laid in the channel of the sliding table and a slight 
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pull of the nd lever revolves the circular blade through the stock. _ brake lining, etc. It handles both ‘-‘r «= " friction coated fabrics 


At the same time the table is drawn toward the blade, clearing the as well as paper and curlap for yping purposes. A medium 
I r 





gage which determines the thickness of the piece being cut. The duty machine handles ) .hter weight materials for tires, insulating 
cut stock drops into a container and the counter balance causes the _ tape, etc., either coated or plain, as well as insulating materials of 
table and blade all kinds, together with paper for wrapping purposes. Still another 
» return to machine of this group, the duplex combination type, is for varnished 
position for the cambric, adhesive tape. thin rubber, tacky coated fabrics in general, 

next cut. With and materials with a peculiar finish or slippery surface. 


his machine There are, however, machines which cut on the roll with a 
can cut stationary knife and moving carriage. The Black Rock roll stock 
ver 50 pieces cutting machine is a very efficient type The roll of calendered 





per minute, all rubber is slid er a steel mandrel and supported in a circular 
within two per chuck which gives it rotation through the power connections at the 
nt of the cor- left end of the machine rhe cutting knife moves only inwardly 


| 
| rect weight. and outwardly and cuts only at the end of the mandrel. The rolls 
' ¢ e 


The limit to of cut stock are automatically dropped on a bent rod held in a 


the 1 ses 
l purpose 





for which the 
| tubing machine 


may be used is 








determined only 





the tactlities 
ilabl far 
. aVallaDikt 
Don Lee Tube and Plug Cutter 
il i ind 


rges from this economical producer 



































g treads, jar rings, or any irregularly shaped stock cai 
t a I he St tomatic stock cutter with 
tra g ap f tta ents The ck emerging 
I é bing 1 ed € apror til t forward 
str S c stot ( table i i! lesired length 
‘ 9 ‘ sutomatic ttine off 
' . ; engt! I 
! detit shes ‘ 
lk saw ty Smith Automatic Cutter with Traveling Apron 
knife, and t , t reular knife The circular knite 1 eavy weight which rests upon the floor Thus when the advanc- 
r tire tread work, in fact o1 ng chuck has practically reached the knife all of the cut rolls 
practical 1 ) be taken off for immediate use. The 
e will operate either a straight or circular knife By a 
es of gears t feeding in of the knife may be regulated to suit 
iture vork. In other words the rate of feed of the 
fe may be at the rat f 1/16- or '4-inch per revolution of the 
[This machine will cut frictioned fabrics of various textiles and 
almost entirely automatic in actior Che lever in front is 
. ir t vork and sets in motion a gear 
T \\ TI rT sii 
quick returt t 
he id stocl \t 
point where 
\ k \ Ss the n ré¢ 
the feeding mechanism 
automatically reverse 
nd the stock is fed . 
mittently and automatic 
all forward \t tl 
er features of t ne are electrical control, automati same time the knife is 
peratior t t ve trom f 1 lengths t 24 to W r ught into acti n. 
nches, wher es its greatest field. This article covers onl) 
The tting of tting of rubberized uncured fabrics is necessar\ the general types aa 
the bber industr In tires it is don cured stock cutters that 
oats oo udnctefaipe - J nae Serge Oe ee are on the market. There Cameron Slitter and Rewinder 
nm ome ating tapes; and also for tire repair gums ire, however, other ma- 
which are wou! vith a holland liner on a mandrel, then cut t chines, but these have been developed for special purposes by the 
the desired widt! [he Camachine slitter is probably the machine companies using them, and are therefore not sold to the rubber 
most generall sed as it cuts accurately and efficiently as the trade generally 
material is rolled from one mandrel to another 


ivy duty slitting and roll-winding machine is THERE ARE IN THE Unitep States 3,001,825 MILES oF HIGH- 
d for manufacturers of tires, mechanicals, belting, hose, ways, the number of miles of surfaced highway being 560,000. 
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The Statistical Position of Crude Rubber’ 


NDAMENTAL to any argument on future supplies of crude 
rubber is the solid and irrefutable fact that the only sure way 
All the laws in 


the world and all the statistics will not avail to fill two cups of 


of increasing supplies is to plant more trees. 


latex where only one is to be had now. Lt. Col. Kunhardt makes 


much of the point that within one or 


is increasing steadily at a fairly constant average rate per annum. 
[his rate is about 1214 per cent; in other words there is evidence 

show that every year an additional consumption of new rubber 
at the rate of about 12 per cent will have to be provided for. 
This method of using the real wear-and-tear consumption seems 


to be an excellent measuring stick by 





two years we will see a maximum 
reached in the world’s existing sup 
plies of rubber 
for all sources, will be 640,000 tons 
From 1928 on he foresees a slow but 
steady decline. For the year 1926 the perhaps applicable 
world’s rubber production is given as 
600,000 tons. The peak productior 
will be reached in 1927 and thereafter 
until 1931 we can expect only a few 
thousand tons above the figure for 
1926. Why not an increase? [or 
the simple reason that replanting 

old and planting of new areas has not 
kept up with the natural wastage and years ago, when 
deterioration of old plantations. It is 
estimated that to replace the wastage t ‘ 
; more remarkable. 
due to soil erosion, disease, storms, 
poor bark renewal and other causes, it 
would require a planting now at the and uses 
rate of some 200,000 acres a year so 
as to maintain the minimum to be 


reached by 1932. In order to increas 





” ; 
This peak, estimated C6 old truism regarding those 
h ve ‘esome 


in a greater de 
to rubber than to any other subject, the 
lack of definite statistics bewildering 
even those who are in closest touch 
with this particular industry. 

The success which attended the fore- 
casts of Lt. Col. Kunhardt, made four 
the price of rubber \ 
was at its lowest ebb, has been all the 


servations from first hand knowledge 
keenly analytical mind to 
appraise the present and past, and to 
forecast the immediate future position 
of the plantation industry. 


ei “1 which to judge the future position of 

rubber. Too much reliance on im- 

| ports of raw rubber or its. “absorp- 

o are venturesome cnough to | tion” by manufacturers in a_ single 

enter into the realms of prophecy is } year has been -unsatisfactory when 


taken as an index of actual consump- 


ree . . . 
tior Also by directing attention to 


g 
actual wear-and-tear consumption, the 
factor of a hand-to-mouth buying 
policy can be discounted. The world’s 
total “invisible” stocks of rubber, ac- 
cording to the author, are at present 
as much below normal relative to the 
rate of consumption as they were two 


years ago. 


| 

/ 
H Another important assumption made 
Ble mabes bic ab. | is that, owing to natural causes of de- 
struction and deterioration, the present 
| effective area of plantation rubber is 
about 4,000,000 acres in bearing. In 
addition to this there is an immature 
reserve of about 400,000 acres. In- 
| creasingly large areas are going out 


of production, permanently or tem- 





| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
) 
| 
the production by even as much as 10 | oft 


per cent above this minimum to meet 


— SS porarily, every year. Ceylon and the 





the 10 per cent estimated rise in an- 

nual world consumption, the rate of planting new areas now would 
require an additional 400,000 acres a year, thus making 600,000 
acres of new plantings every year to meet world requirements six 
years from now and thereafter. 

What the records of new plantings reveal is startling. It is neces- 
sary to remember that it takes from 5 to 6 years to bring an area 
And an average maximum yield per acre is not 
The records show that 


into production. 
reached before the 10th year of growth. 
for the years 1919 to 1926 inclusive only 800,000 acres of new 
rubber have been planted—about 100,000 acres a year. Apparently 
it must be concluded that plantations have been discouraged dur- 
ing the past decade to plant up new areas. It may be fear of 
American competition or wild propaganda purporting to show plans 
for American plantations on a million acre scale, or possibly a result 
of paying out all profits as dividends. Whatever the reason, the fact 
remains that new plantings during the past eight years have not 
sufficed to meet deterioration, wastage, and increased consumption. 

It was pointed out in a previous issue* that a fair price for 
rubber planters was nearer 50 cents a pound than 36 cents, as in- 
dicated in recent discussions of the Stevenson Act. To encourage 
new plantings manufacturers and the consuming public should not 
begrudge a fair return on capital invested in plantations. This will 
ensure future supplies at an equitable selling price and fair profit. 

Lt. Col. Kunhardt bases his calculations on what he calls real 
“wear-and-tear” consumption of the commodity. From tables of car 
registrations and gasoline consumption in the United States he 
adduces the fact that the wear-and-tear consumption has been and 

“4 Review of The Rubber Position.” By Lt.-Col. J. C. G Kunhardt, 
Nove mber 1926 the Investors’ Chronicle, 8 Drapers Gardens, 
I 


“Coo yperative Rubber Buying,” THe Inpia RUBBER Wortp, January 1, 
1927, pp. 193-4 


Published by 


Dutch East Indies have already, it 
seems, reached their maximum production. These two sources now 
furnish about 50 per cent of the world’s supply. The rate of re- 
plenishment, as stated above, is very far from meeting this in- 
evitable wastage and deterioration of old plantations. 

The author has no fear of any so-called motor car saturation 
in the United States. This sentiment is supported by our own 
experts. According to predictions made by the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce at least 4,500,000 cars and trucks are to be 
produced in 1927. They predict also that no saturation point is 
yet in sight and the outlook for many years is very bright. Every- 
thing in fact—even the maintenance of a steady petroleum supply— 
points to a constant increase in consumption of rubber. 

But stocks in London are estimated at 45,000 tons, which the 
author declares are 30 per cent lower than should be for the well- 
being of the trade. For 1927, the prediction is made that produc- 
tion will exceed wear-and-tear consumption by only 20,000 tons. 
After that only a steady rise in price of crude rubber will main- 
tain a balance in production and consumption. 

Three important factors influencing the price of rubber are: the 
miscalculation of some buyers or sellers; the operations or psy- 
chology of the speculator; and the general business activity in 
America, where 80 per cent of the rubber is consumed. These 
factors are difficult or impossible to control. 

It is asserted that a serious miscalculation of the buyers in 
and 1925 was partly responsible for the rise in the price of rubber 
Sellers also come in for a share of the blame. They made forward 
contracts too soon in 1924 and 1925 just as the price began to ad- 
vance beyond the maximum pivot price. Bankers who refuse to 
assist both buyers and sellers in times of emergency must take a 
good share of the blame, too. However, unless bankers are kept 
correctly informed of the true picture of the situation by those who 


1923 
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ought to know, they cannot be greatly blamed for withholding aid. 
As to 


and an “outside” group 


speculators, the author distinguishes between an “inside” 
rhe inside speculator is a legitimate and 
who ts directly connected with the industry. The 


outsider is in no way « 


helpful individual 

nnected and is considered a market parasite. 

The latter’s operations always tend to upset the balance in the 

market. Most often his gamble is based on miscalculations 

As to business conditions in America, it seems that prosperity 
} 


will be continued for the present and the immediate future. 


The deductions and conclusions of the review can be summar- 
ized as follows 
1. World production of rubber for 1926 is estimated at 600,000 
ns [he real wear-and-tear consumption will be 580,000 tons. 
\vailable for replenishment of stocks for current year, 20,000 tons. 
2. World stocks 
assumed to be at present below normal in relation to the present 
Visible stocks of 45,000 tons in 


ut 30 per cent below what should be a normal 


both crude and manufactured, can safely be 


rate of consumptior London 
are reckoned iS av 
ligure. 

3. Unrestricted rubber production for 1927 is estimated at below 
640,000 tons 


reasonable price for rubber) will exceed this production 


It is estimated that consumption in 1927 (with a 
if general 
setback 

for 1927 is estimated to be the peak or 


business conditions in the United States receive m 

4. The production figure 
highest to expect from the world’s present known sources of supply. 
No increase could be expected before the next 5 or 6 years. 

5. Production in 1928, if stimulated by rising prices, may remain 
at level of 1927. After 1928, world production must show a steady 
decline to a minimum of about 625,000 tons in 1931. 

6. Meanwhile, other things being equal, with world trade steadily 
improving, consumption which has shown an average yearly in- 
crease of 16.7 per cent for the last 15 years and about 12% per 
cent for the last 5 years, should maintain an increase for some 


years to come at the average rate of at least 10 per cent a year, 
provided the rubber required can be had at reasonable prices. 

7. In order to make production and consumption equal, it will be 
necessary to have a considerable rise in the average price of crude 
rubber during the next four or five years, but the rise will probably 
be accompanied by wide fluctuations 

8. It is estimated that probably, early in 1927, real wear-and-tear 
consumption will exceed production, a condition unknown to the 
market for nearly seven years. When the two will again balance is 
foretell from present data. 


of output may yet prove beneficial to manufacturer 


very difficult to 
9. Restrictior 


as well as producer, and to the British producer more than to the 


Dutch. The. only increase of plantation output noted during the 


past six months has been from countries or areas which have been 


| 
restricting their output. These areas are the only ones from which 
to expect any material increase during the next five vears 

10. It must be an axiom that estimates of production and con- 
sumption should be accurately gaged for a five or six year period 
in order to reduce price fluctuations to a minimum. 
“absorption” 


Real wear-and-tear consumption and not merely the 


by manufactures should be the basis of calculations. Figures for the 


latter are too often misleading. Similarly, but less important, it 


is the real production of estates, and not merely the exports from 
producing countries that should be considered. Reasonable stability 


] expected when 


in price can only be real consumption balances, 


more or less, with real production 


Tue AUSTRALIAN Rusper Co., Ltp., 19 BLiGH street, SyDNEY, 
Australia, is capitalized at £250,000, and has been organized for the 
purpose of manufacturing all kinds of ordinary rubber goods. The 
company intends however to specialize in the production of road 
paving blocks, composition floor coverings, and an improved type 
of disk wheel for motor and other yehicles 
said to be very resilient, as they are made of solid rubber on the 


outside and rubber-cork composition on the inside. 


These wheels are 





Rubber Compounding 


Webster Norris 


For the benefit of readers interested the following examples of 
compound figuring are in continuation of the article on rubber 
ccmpounding in the January issue. 


Molded Article Stock 


Seconp Exampie. The formula is written in volumetric per- 
centages and the extensions for each item are successively made 
to ascertain their weight percentages and mixing weights. This is 
done by multiplying the volume percentage of each ingredient by 
its respective specific gravity to ascertain the specific weight of the 
item. The total of these volume weights shows at once the specific 
gravity of the mixing. On this total as a basis the weight per- 
centages of each item can be figured as shown in the first example. 

These percentages generally come fractional endings. 
Therefore the mixing weights are written to correspond by ad- 


with 


justing them fractionally to within one-quarter of a pound. 


Volume Specific Weight Mixing 

INGREDIENTS Per Cent Weights Per Cent Lbs. Oz. 
Rubber $0.00 46.50 31.00 31—0 
Reclaim ‘ 15.00 18.30 12.50 12—8 
Mineral rubber ; 5.00 5.20 3.50 3—8 
Whiting , 27.00 72.90 48.50 48—-8 
Sulphur 3.00 6.12 4.08 4— 
Acceleratc 0.05 63 0.42 0o—8 
Totals 100.05 149.65 100.00 100—0 

Tire Tread 
TuHirp Exampte. The batch is written on 100 pounds of 


rubber as the first item. The other ingredients follow according 
to recommended proportions and the judgment of the compounder. 
The weight percentages are figured on the total batch weight in 
the usual way and the volume percentages corresponding, by 
dividing the weight of each ingredient by its specific gravity, thus 
getting its specific volume and ultimately its volume percentage 
with reference to the total of specific volumes. 


Batch Weight Volume 

INGREDIENTS Weight Per Cent Per Cent 
Rubber ...... ane 100.0 50.00 65.50 
Reclaim pons a -_ ties 20.0 10.00 10.00 
Carbon black - ; 40.0 20.00 12.60 
Zine oxide , 10.0 5.00 1.12 
Sulphur it aries 3.5 1.75 1.05 
Accelerator 0.5 25 0.25 
Mineral rubber 6.0 3.00 3.50 
lay 16.0 8.00 3.64 
Pine ta 4.0 2.00 2.34 
200.0 100.00 100.00 


Specific gravity 125 


Respective volumes of the rubber in the reclaim and its softeners 
and pigments are figured from their known percentage amounts 
just as though these were items of a separate mixing. In other 
words they may be treated as so many items in the general 
formula with suitable gravities assigned to them. 


FOOTWEAR PRICES SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS AGO 

The recent cut in footwear prices brings the cost of rubbers 
not far from what it was sixty-eight years ago. A receipted 
bill, brought to light in Boston, shows that on February 28, 1859, 
Messrs. Silas Pierce & Co., of Boston, bought from John Mans- 
field & Co., manufacturers and dealers in boots and shoes, Codman 
3uildings, 38 Hanover street, Boston, 12 pairs of women’s rub- 
ber overs at 75 cents per pair, 12 pairs of misses’ rubber overs 
at 60 cents per pair, and 12 pairs of children’s at 50 cents. 

These are wholesale prices, and today’s list on the same shoes 
is 75, 68 and 60 cents, respectively. Only in 1859 the whole- 
saler gave a discount of 25 and 5 per cent, which is rather more 
than the largest buyer gets today. Volume buyers of rubber foot- 
wear get approximately 19 per cent as a maximum discount. 
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The National Automobile Show 


held under the auspices of the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce in Grand Central Palace, New York, N. Y., 
January 8 to 15, 1927, inclusive. It was a very great success. 


The list of exhibitors in- 


"Ti Twenty-Seventh Annual National Automobile Show was 


interposed for the same purpose between the engine shaft and the 

transmission on the driving shaft. In a few instances rubber 

blocks are being used to support the rear springs in specially 

In another instance the radiator is cusshioned 
on elastic rubber pads 


designed shackles. 





cluded 70 of vehicles, 148 


Outlook for 1927 





of accessories and 49 of 
shop equipment. The latter 
occupied a special area, ad- 
mission to which was 
charged during the early 
afternoon hours. 

In general, the influence 
of the “European Type” 
was distinctly noticeable in 
the matter of body and 
mechanical design first in- 
troduced by the Overland 
Whippet. The six-cylinder = 
engine still leads with a 
marked tendency toward 
the more general introduc- 





| In regard to the outlook 

for the automiobile business 
in 1927, Alfred Reeves, 
general manager, National 
—— Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, is quoted as 
stating “The automobile 
business looks forward to 
a year equally as good as 
1926, but with probably a 








larger production of trucks 


| } and buses than last year 

and a steady increase in 
exports.” The following 
THE - RUBBER WORLD data from the same source 














tion of the eight-cylinder a6 1917 1916 1919 192¢ 1921 1923 1924 525 1826 182 cover the salient points of 
type. Automobile mant- the automobile industry for 
facturers have embodied Automobile Registration and Tire Production, 1916-1927 1926. 


very many improvements 

in their cars and are consistently passing on to their customers, by 
reduced prices, the savings effected by the progress in manufactur- 
ing and selling. The absence of open type cars was noticeable, in 
fact, 74 per cent of the cars now produced are of the closed styles. 
This is 4 per cent more than at last season’s show. Practically 
the low cost closed model cars seem to characterize the output of 
all of the makers. 


Motor Car Registration and Tire Production 


The accompanying chart compares on a ratio basis graphs of 
motor car registration and tire production in the United States 
from 1916 to 1926 inclusive with the estimated production of each 


for 1926. 


Motor Car Tire Motor Car Tire 

Year Registration Production Year Registration Froduction 
1914 p 3,512,996 15,500.000 | ae 11.500.090 38,200,000 
1917.. ; 4.982,349 25.850,09 1923...... 12,88¢,000 45.90" 009 
1918. 6.146.617 21,600 .00® ae 1§.209,00¢ £0,000.000 
1919, 7 .558,848% 34,300,000 1925 ‘ 17,500,900 5§.75€,000 

2h : 9,211,295 32,100,900 3926... 0% 19.520.000 €3,009,000 
192) -+. 10,448,023 27,267,000 SVEF ccc ces *21,§90,0600 *70,500,000 


* Estimated 


Balloon Tires Standard Equipment 


The tire equipment feature of the show was the decided trend 
toward the use of balloon tires as standard. Last year on many 
makes of cars balloon tire equipment was offered at a small increase 
of cost. This year there are scarcely a half-dozen cars which 
are not fitted with balloon tires as standard. The use of balloon 
tires on enclosed cars involved the problem of silencing the annoy- 
ing hum or vibration that proceeds from the rear wheel road 
contact. This annoying noise is not produced when high pressure 
cord tires are used, but results from the increased tread contact of 
the less inflated and more flexible balloon tires. 


Silencing Vibrations 
In 40 per cent of the cars exhibited rubber pads are being used 
to absorb vibrations, located in most instances between the engine 
rear supports and their point of attachment to the chassis, where 


torque is developed. In one instance a patented rubber device is 


MOTOR INDUSTRY RECORD FOR 1926 


PRODUCTION 
Total production 4,480,000 
Passenger cars 3.950.000 
Motor trucks ... 530,000 
Production of closed cars 2,924,000 


Fer cent closed cars............. assis Be cechiah 74 


Wholesale value of cars $2,622,450,000 
ad holesale value of trucks................. $434,500,000 
Wholesale value of cars and trucks...... : $3,056,950,000 
pe OO —Eeere reer ae 63.000 ,000 
Wholesale value of mctor vehicle tires for ‘replacement .  $775,000,000 
Wholesale value of parts and accessories for vseplece:ment $600,000,000 
Average retail price of cars.. ay > ; $886 
Average retail price of trucks................. - $1,090 
Number cf persons emplcyed in motor vehicle and allicd lines 3,500,000 
BOS «CER Rec ccccccveséedicsoces és ..  $735.226,000 
REGISTRATION 
Motor vehicles in United Sitates......... 22,330,000 
Passenger cars (State reports)........... 19,520,000 
Motor trucks (State reports).......... oa 2,810,000 
World registration of motor vehicles..... 27,500, = 
Per cent of world registratior in United States 
Motor vehicle registration on farms..... a 4,852. 000 
a of surfaced highway....... Bhiweces 560,000 
Total miles of highways in United States a - 3,001,825 
eee SORES GP BU since diicnsscescteues nee ; wees 80,000 
Motor buses produced..........+seseeee- cones - 15,000 
Schools using motor vehicles............... , 15,332 
Street railways using motor buses...... ; 344 
Buses used Ly street railways............. veetbetiiedes 7 000 
Buses used by steam railroads.............. 510 
Steam railroads using motor buses..........+-eeeeeeeees 41 
Railroads using vasoline rail motor coaches on shcrt lines 199 


The show stimulated public interest by the high artistic merit and 
mechanical perfection of the models shown. Dealers are enthusi- 
astic regarding next season’s sales outlook for a gigantic demand. 


An increase of 10 to 12 per cent is estimated. 


Automobile Accessories 


The exhibits of automobile accessories occupied half the area 
Every device and appliance of importance seemed to 
A new feature of the show 
In this section 


of the show. 
have its place among the 148 exhibits. 
was the segregation of New York shop exhibitors. 
were displayed machines, tools and appliances of special interest to 
garage men, automobile machinists, vulcanizers, car and truck 
owners. This special arrangement greatly facilitated the conveni- 
ence of exhibitors and users of the appliances shown. 
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SOLID TIRE TREADS 
It has been found impractical to make definite recommendations 
load 


wheelbases, location and type of 


f solid tire equipment for vehicles of a particular rating 


of the wide variances of 


eCcause 


bedy, and actual load borne: and, too, because operators commonly 


disregard such advice, having their own widely-divergent ideas 


about economical loading, etc. 
One common cause of solid tire failure is excess speed, causing 
rapid and uneven wear. It also generates heat faster than it can 


be dissipated and causes the compound to melt and form a gas 
Another 


trouble 


that ruins the tire by blowing through tread or sidewall. 


overload which undercuts the sidewall, a whic! 


cause 15S 


nce started will increase even though the loads be lightened. Bent 


rims can start separation and tire chains cause excessive strain 


and trouble can often be traced to improper wheel or axle alinement 


loose wheel bearings, bushings, or steering gears, or to faulty 


brakes 
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Continuous Production of Tire Treads 


UBSTANTIAL savings are now being made in the tire industry by 
the use of internal 


tread cutting devices, 


ead from the raw mat 


chain. 
Internal mixers have | 
as ten years ago. The 


capacity of a 100 t 


to complete the mix, they offered no advantage save that of clean- 


liness. The introdu 
revived interest in the 


machines as the No, 27 


crude rubber in a batch, and from 700 to 1,000 pound batches of 


200 pound batch, 


tion 


mixers, convevers, 


to produce 


erials without a 


een tried out in 





of new and 


internal mixer, and today we have such _ ro 
which will take 600 pounds of 


Banbury 


completely assembled tire 
break in the productio1 


rubber factories as early 
models were 


and 


larger models, however, has —rur 
| 
l 


building forty feet distant. 
tubing machines, and 
breaker to the tread and 
stitchers placed at different angle 
ater cooling unit is omitted i 
7 





furni 


trip through the tunn 


small and had only a 


as a mill was required cutting the tread to length. This 
perated measuring and cutting 


s off the end of the conveye 


i 
1 of the tread cutter. The 


degrees. 

















As the 
tunnel it enters a special machine / 


stitches 


this 


tread stock emerges trom the 


It will be noticed that the u 
installation, as the forty 
required cooling and shri 


\fter the breaker and cushion are applied the ne 


in place by a 


which applies the cushion and 
it 


I number ot 





1 ¢ 


<t operation is 


is accomplished by an electrically 


down and through a pair of knives 
When the stock has react 


machine shown at G. TI 


stock 


er the entering 


in op and 
measuring apron carries the stock 
shears on an angle of 40 
1ed the predetermined length it 


























rubber and compounds. Thus, even with the necessity of adding stops, the knives automatically drop, and the cut is made on a 45 
curing agents on the batching mill, the great saving in power, degree skive. The difference angle of cut and angle of stock 
—— — einai) 
| Overhead Return 
Gravity Conveyor ‘Power Conveyor 
Gravity Conveyor \ / Gravity Conveyor 
| \ \ / a—— > = ers 
| eo pa (A) Batch weighing. 
Platform - “ 7 Giant Tread Layer (B) 3: y ixing. 
| ! 1 ae A compound ; B E anbur} mixing 
ra 6 aH Seem Breaker Equalizer = | (C) Mixing mills. (D) 
| C Elevator) x g nee ae 
S|] Banbury Room at RR Track Splicing Table at Tubing treads. (E) Con- 
Banbury Mixer | | Compound Bins racks | s | P 
Tread Stock Conveyor / . E veying treads through 
-_ Tr —_—— | rte 0 y Automatic Tread Cutter 2 tt . 1 I 4 | i 
er Uriven —_ = innet, 7 piving 
| 1| Black Room & O Tuber Tunnel Entrance 1 a! cic , Conveyor § ppl) 
or ~~ i+ pet Ee cushion and breaker. (G) 
A Mixing Mills oT s : R 
| an Underground | Tunnel Entrance “]_ Overhead Conveyor Book Stand Measuring and cutting 
| i ( { I { 1) Fa i Tunnel | 5 | seeds 
A UP j 1 Tread Room ads. 
| Conveyor es, RED ( 
| X\c Power Conveyor 1 
| | 
' 
L J 
handling, and the health and cleanliness features make it an essential is due to the compression of the soft stock under the knife action. 
part of the mixing equipment of the modern rubber mill. When the cut is made the tread moves forward so as to separate 
Unlike the two-roll open mixing mill, the Banbury lends itseli e ends fron é llowing stock by four inches 
to continuous operatior An example of a tread producing unit From this point the treads are booked and conveyed to the tire 
employing the Banbury is seen at the Gillette Rubber Co., tire building department ready e applied to the c by the tire 
manufacturer, of Eau Claire, Wisconsin Under this method, the _ builder 
production of a tire tread starts with the weighing out of the batch The savings of such a unit as herein described. over the narv 
until the finished tread, with rubber fact method s 


of compound and does not 
breaker and cushion applied, is delivered to the tire builder in a 
building forty feet distant from the one where the stock is mixed 

At the point A in the diag 
out. Here an initial saving is made by the use of a power conveyer 


ram, the batch of compound is weighec 





which carries the pan of compound and rubber to the hopper oi 
the mixer B, the pan being returned by a After 


the mix is completed, the stock is released from the mixer and 


gravity conveyer 
dropped on to a conveyer belt which carries it to a line of mixing 
Some installations have 


mills shown at C in an adjacent room 


been made in other factories where the 
Banbury. 


mixing mill for batching 


out is located directly beneath the Here the curing 
agents are added. 

At Gillette, the warming mills have an automatic stock take-off 
which feeds the tubing machine automatically. This automatic feeder 
can be controlled by the tube machine operator to get any quantity 
of stock he desires for the proper weight tread. 

From the tubing machine D, the tread and sidewall are run in 
one piece onto a belt conveyer E which conveys the treads through 


an underground tunnel, under railroad tracks, to the main factory 


s which were in use a few years ago, can be 





visualized by summing up the operations and steps in each method. 

For stance under the d metho I producing a tl id the 
fol ving eT ns were sta ard practice (1 Brea down 
200 pounds of rubber hour on mill. (2) Weighing com- 
pound and rubber. (3 rucking compound to mixing mill. (4) 
Mixing 200 pounds, twenty minutes. (5) Cut off stock. Place on 
cooling rack. (6) Tale stock. Pile on skid. Truck storage 
room. (7) Truck stock to calender or tuber. (8) Warm up on 


warming mill. (9) Calender or tube. (10) Cut to approximate 
length by hand shears. (11) Book or roll in 1 ' 
assembly department 13) Remove trea Measure and 
weigh. (14) Apply breaker and cushion. (15) Place in book. (16) 
Deliver to tire builder. 
Under the continuous method the operations are as follows: (1) 
Banbury. 
(2) Weigh compound and rubber. (3) Dump batch in Banbury. 
(4) Mix 20 minutes. Capacity 1,000 pounds. (5) Convey to 
Apply cushion 


machine. (6) 
(10) Deliver to tire builder. 


to 


liner. (12) Truck 





Break down 600 pounds rubber. Twenty minutes in 


tubing Tube. (7) breaker and 


(8) Cut. (9) Book. 
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American Rubber Technologists 


Research 


14, 1893. B. S. in Chemical Engineering (M. I. T.) 1914; 
experimental department, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., 1914; chief compounder, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Bowmanville and Toronto, Can., 1916; chief chemist, The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Los Angeles, Cal., 1919; chief 
chemist, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., in charge 


chemical work all Goodyear factories, aes 


R*: PUTNAM DINSMORE, }. Tewksbury, Mass., April 


Chemists 


ber, Amer. Chem. Soc., Mason. Address, 319 Vaniman st., 
Akron, O. 

William C. Geer, b. Ogdensburg, N. Y., June 17, 1876. A.B. 
(Cornell) 1902; Ph.D. chemistry and physics, 1905; instructor 
chemistry, 1904-06 (Cornell); expert wood distillation, U. S. 
Forest Service, 1906-07; chief chemist, B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, O., 1907; manager, development dept., 1912; director 


of goods and processes, 1916; vice 





and director of research, 1921 to date; [| = =—— 
} 

member, Am. Chem. Soc., chairman } 

Rubber Division 1926-27; Inst. Rub- | 
| 


ber Industry Gt. Britain; Exchange 

Club Akrot O Address, 877 |} een 

Hereford Drive, Akron, O ! th results 
Walter Linwood Sturtevant, 0. 


| neimecerimneg 


Bangor, Me., 1879. B.S. in Chemis- s 


try, | it M 1908; chemist on arc | 
, ' \ 
light electrodes, G. E. Co. Lynn, | ue INpIA 
Mass., 1908-10; chief chemist and asst. | ‘o record the names. 


‘ 
supt. Sterling Tire Co., Rutherford, 


HE rubber 
guided in its development! 
of chemical and 


researe h. 


RusBer Worwtp plans 





president in charge of dev elopment 
and technical adviser; retired 1925 
from executive work to engage in 
research; chairman Gas Defense 
Division W. S. Committee R. A. A.; 

adviser Chemical Warfare Service; 

author, “Reign of Rubber,” 1922; 
inventor many processes in rubber 
manufacture; contributor of techni- 
cal articles. Member board of 
directors, Old Trail School, Akron, 
O.: ex-president Akron Y. M. C. A.: 


industry has long 





academic attain- 








N. J., 1910-12; chemist, Manhattan nents and scientific and technical ac- || fellow AAAS; R. S. A, Gt. 
Rubber Mfg. Co., Passaic, N. J., 1912- ynplishments of American rubber Britain ; member Am. Chem. Soc.: 
15 asst upt. mill and calender Am. Physi. Soc.; Am. Inst. Chem. 
epts., 1915-1917. Chief chemist and n , Eng.; Soc. Auto. Eng.; Natl. Re- 
director of laboratories 1917 to date. search Council; Inst. Rubber Ind. 
Author of papers before Committee The personnel will comprise research a vo — ao 
f the svelon- . es : 20 alley road, New Kochelle, 
D-11 of the A. S. T. M. on develop } emists. physicists, analysts. chemical, N.Y ) 
ment of test indicating life of rubber | She ; ‘ \ N. Y. 
velts, 1925-26; member, Am. Chem ectrical mechanical, process and Arnold H. Smith, 6. Akron, O., 
Soc.: Committees D-l1] and D-13 of j aoe % :, usinecrs and technical May 29, 1896. Student Akron Univ., 
A. S. T. M 4irman Sub-Sub Com- ; ; -_ / | 1913; B.S. chemical engineering, 
mittee 1 A. S. T. M.; Crude Rubber | superintendents. } \rmour Inst. Technology, 1917; 
Testing Committee, Am. Chem. Soc.; | rubber research chemist, Bureau 
Sectional Committee on Specifications §|2—~—_____________ a Standards, Washington, D. 
for Cotton Rubber a Hose, rep- 1917; research chemist Goodyear 


resenting A. S. T. M eta Theta Pi. Address, 308 Aycrigg ave., 
Passaic, N. J 
David Spence, PhD, A.R.T.C., F.LC, F.RS.A., 0B. 


1881, Udny, Aberd Scotland. Educated at Royal Tech- 


enshire, 


nical College, Glasgow, and at Universities of Berlin and Jena. 
Investigated chemistry of rubber at Liverpool Univ.; director 
research laboratories, the Diamond Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
1909: and of thos f the Amalgamated Diamond and The 
B. F. Goodricl mpanies, 1912 ; vice president and general man- 
ager, Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co., Norwalk, Connecticut, 1925; 
vice president, The Continental Rubber Co., New York, N. Y., 
1926; translator of several scientific works from the German; 


author of numer scientific publications and patents on the 


chemistry of rubber; member, Am. Chem. Soc., German Chem. 
Soc., Soe f Chem. Ind., Chemists Club, New York; Royal 
Societies, London, et Address, The Continental Rubber Co., 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Charles Reid Boggs, Nashville, Tenn., Nov. 22, 1883. 


S.B (M. I. 7 1905. Asst. in electro-chemistry (M. I. T.) 
1906; chief chemist, Simplex Wire & Cable Co., Boston, Mass., 
1905: factory manager since 1917; presented a method of de- 
termining rubber by means A its tetrabromide at the Eighth Con- 
gress of Chemistry, New Y« 1912; author of “Accelerated Life 
Test of Rubber Goods”; “Ty santeeah yn of Rubber by Selenium” ; 
inventor of U. S. patent No. 1,249,272 on vulcanizing rubber by 





selenium; member, Sigma Alpha Epsilon, Am. Chem. Soc., 
Amer. Inst f Elke Eng., Amer. Soc. for Testing Materials, 
Inst. of the Rubber Ind. Address, 201 Devonshire St., Boston, 
Mass 


Clayton W Bedford, b. New Windsor, Ill, June 13, 1885. 
Student Univ. Illinois, 1903-4; B.S. in chemical engineering, 
Univ. Michigan, 1910; research chemist, Western Electric Co., 
New York; instructor organic chemistry, Case School App. Sci., 
Cleveland; research chemist, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 1912- 
1922; research chemist, B. F. Goodrich Co., 1922-26; manager 
compounding department tire division, 1926 to date; co-author, H. 
A. Winklemann, “Systematic Survey of Rubber Chemistry,” 1924; 
series of papers, in collaboration, “Reaction of Accelerators Dur- 
ing Vulcanization,”’ “Chemistry of Rubber Vulcanization Acceler- 
ators,” “History of Organic Accelerators,” with W. C. Geer; 
patentee of many inventions on accelerators of vulcanization; mem- 





Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., 1919; chief chemist Thermoid 
Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J., 1921; chemist and technical sales 
Rubber Service Lab., Akron, O., 1922; assistant sales manager, 
1926; joint author, “Determination of Free Carbon in Rubber 
Goods”; member, Am. Chem. Soc., secretary, Rubber Division, 
1918 to date; Tau Beta Pi, Sigma Kappa Delta. Address: 
Rubber Service Laboratories, 611 Peoples Savings Trust Bldg., 
Akron, Ohio. 

George Oenslager, b. Harrisburg, Pa., 
1894; A.M. (Harvard), 1896; chemist, S. D. 
Cumberland Mills, Me., 1896-1906; chemist, 


1873. A.B. (Harvard), 
Warren & Co., 
Diamond Rubber 


Co., Akron, Ohio, 1906-1912; research chemist, B. F. Good- 
rich Co., 1912-1920; technical adviser, Yokohama Rubber Co., 
Yokohama, Japan, 1920-1922; returned to B. F. Goodrich Co., 


as research chemist, 1922; invented the use of organic accel- 
erators of vulcanization; member of Am. Chem. Soc. and Am. 
Inst. Chem. Eng. Address, B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Norman Arthur Shepard, ’. New Haven, Conn., April 8, 
1890. New Haven high school, 1907. Ph.B. (Sheffield Scien- 
tific School), 1910. Ph.D. (Graduate School Vale Univ.), 1913. 
Instructor, chemistry, Yale Univ., 1910; assistant professor, 
chemistry, 1917-1919; director organic chemical research, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 1919-1925; director, chemical 
research, 1925; published jointly researches on pyrimidines, 
hydantoins, amines, poisons in rubber industry, vulcanization 
and weathering of rubber, cord tire fabric. Member Am. 
Chem. Soc.; Sigma Xi. Clubs: Torch, Franklin, Akron Univ. 
Address, 150 Casterton avenue, Akron, Ohio. 

C. Carroll Davis, 6. Boston, Mass., Sept., 1888. B.A. 
(Dartmouth) 1911; S.B. (M. I. T.) 1914. Asst. chem. Boston 
Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Cambridge, Mass., 1914; chief in- 
spector finished products; supervisor physical laboratories and 
plant; head production department, mill and calender room equip- 
ment; chf. chem. and asst. supt. technical department; co-author 
with J. M. Bierer of oxygen bomb aging test and a study of the 
economic use of reclaim as a substitute for new rubber; assistant 
editor on rubber and allied substances of Chemical Abstracts and 
special abstractor for the same journal of articles in all branches 
of chemistry in Italian; member Am. Chem. Soc. and Appala- 
chian Club. Address, Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
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What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing 


Separation of Coarse Particles from Powders 


E evident need of a dependable laboratory method for the 
determination of grit in rubber compounding ingredients to 
displace ordinary dry sieving tests is met by the apparatus 
devised by G. Gallie and D. B. Porritt, chemists of The Research 
Association of British Rubber & Tire Manufacturers. 
Their method condensed from Transactions of the Institution of 
the Rubber Industry is as follows: 


Usual Tests for Grit 


Two obvious methods have been used for the detection of gritty 
matter in powders. The first is to rub a small sample between 
the fingers, or better with oil between two glass plates, when the 
presence of large particles will be obvious in the dispersed film. 
This is merely a qualitative test. The more general practice is 
to sieve a known quantity of the dry powder through a fine mesh 
sieve and weigh the residue. This method presents several difficul- 
ties. First, the amount of coarse matter retained depends, not 
on the average size of the openings of the screen, but upon the 
dimensions of the largest opening. Wire gauze is far from a uni- 
form material, and the larger the sieve used the greater the prob- 
ability of the occurrence of a wearing defect, thus invalidating 
comparison of tests. Second, the sieve openings tend to become 
clogged with the powder, while aggregates of the latter which 
disintegrate in use are apt to be retained and estimated as grit. 

To obviate these difficulties, it has been the custom to subject the 
powder to gentle rubbing during the process of sieving, and oc- 
casionally to carry out the operation under a stream of water to 
prevent the clogging of the mesh openings, It is evidently almost 
impossible to standardize the rubbing treatment, with the conse- 
quence that the result obtained largely depends upon the technique 
of the individual operator, while the mechanical treatment is liable 
to distort the openings of the sieve itself. 

The apparatus here described is the outcome of an attempt to 
overcome these various difficulties and to provide an arrangement 











Sieve for Testing 
Particle Size of 
Pigments and Com- 
pounding Ingredi- 


ents 











} 
| 
wi | 
(1) free from personal errors; (2) involving the use of a small 
sieve susceptible of easy measurement; (3) to separate coarse from 


fine particles and break down loose aggregates of powder under 
easily reproducible conditions without damaging the sieve. 


Gallie-Porritt Method 


The method adopted consists in suspending the powder under 
test in water; supplying the mechanical force necessary to secure 


the passage of the fine particles through the sieve and breaking 
down any lumps by a jet of water under pressure. The details of 
the arrangement are shown in the accompanying illustration. 

The apparatus consists of a metal funnel, terminating in a short 
cylindrical outlet, in which is inserted a shallow removable cup, on 
the bottom of which the wire gauze is mounted. This is 25 m.m. in 
diameter and of any desired mesh. 

The water under pressure is applied by a tube fitted with a 
nozzle designed to discharge a spreading jet through the sieve. 
The tube is so arranged that the distance of the orifice in relation 
to the sieve can be adjusted. The tube is provided with a filter to 
ensure removal of any solid particles from the water. This filter 
must be made from gauze at least as fine as that used for the 
separation of the grit from the material under test, and must be 
sufficiently large to ensure a low velocity of flow to prevent undue 
loss of pressure. A similar arrangement is required for another 
tube used to supply a gentle stream of water for wetting the 
powder and keeping the volume of the liquid in the funnel con- 
stant during the progress of the test. 


Details of Testing 


A quantity of the material to be tested is weighed out and trans- 
ferred to the funnel in which it is thoroughly wetted by a stream 
of water from the secondary supply. This treatment is continued 
until the funnel is about half filled with liquid. The high pressure 
jet is then slowly turned on full and the position of the nozzle 
under the liquid adjusted in relation to the sieve, until there is little 
or no disturbance on the surface and the level is, if anything, sink- 
ing. The secondary supply is now brought into use to maintain 
the level and to wash down solid matter adhering to the sides. 

When the most perfect operating conditions have been attained 
the discharge pipe below the sieve is completely filled with water. 
It has been found that increasing the length of this column of 
liquid by adding a length of rubber pipe tends to improve the 
efficiency of the apparatus. 

Samples of the issuing water are taken from time to time during 
the test. When they contain no suspended matter the rate of flow 
is reduced and any residual matter adhering to the sides of the 
funnel is washed into the lower portion of the apparatus and the 
jet then adjusted to a rate which just keeps the cylindrical portion 
full of violently agitated water. After thorough washing of the 
residue the jet is turned and the grit washed down into the cup. 
The latter-is removed, its contents washed with distilled water, 
drained, dried at 90 to 100 degrees C. and weighed. 

The apparatus enables tests to be made quickly and at the same 
time free from personal error, while the relatively small dimensions 
of the sieve make it possible to check the size of the openings 
either by microscopic examination or by projection on a screen for 


direct measurement. 


Rubber Colors 
Donald H. Powers’ 


The following is quoted from “The Contribution of the Dyestuff 
Industry in the Development of the Rubber Industry.” 

One of the most recent developments in synthetic dyes is their 
application to rubber goods. The dyestuff industry, already supply- 
ing accelerators and antioxidants, turned its attention to the further 
applications of organic compounds and found that the high per- 


1E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Delaware. 
2Industrial & Engineering Chemistry, December, 1926, 1344-1346, 
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entag I pigments previously used for coloring rubber f the high-grade inorganic pigments make this factor less im- 
‘ : I rep! y small percentages of organic dyestuffs portant than it would at first appear 
N stocks correspondingly treer In selecting a color for rubber all these numerous requirements 


m inert far wider variety of shades and mucl miust be considered, and relatively few dyes pass them all. Many 


ght ! ivailabl With inorganic pigments the rubber f the organic colors are lakes, but valuable colors have been found 





tt ‘ mit to relatively f ides and in many cases ilmost every class of dyestuff. While the use of organic colors 
, 


hig l ! r t t possible to replace this has been primarily for the bright colored goods, their use in the 


i 


ment { l per cent of organic dyestuff and u replacement of inorganic pigments is growing apace 


ae aia few successfully pass all of them. A A New Hypothesis of Rubber Structure 
t on se differ ; Based on Most Recent X-Ray Researches’ 
: ] | : ‘ 7 yee Pe Ernst A. Hauser 


ist withstand hot r cold vulcanizatior \bout a vear and a half ag Kat tound 











m it I ntaining free sulphur vell-defined crystals could not trace any sign of x-ray in- 

n thst t I] ‘ terferences in the material, he believed that rubber 

ul must be considered as a “pseudo-amorphous crystalline” substance 

. | t the r must withstand sulphur Hauser and Mark have since carried out a systematic study o1 

I \ hicl ppearance and disappearance of x-ray erferences in rubber 

withst t t and Id lcanizatiot vhich has been treated in different ways, 1 trial results have 
ses basi I entl beer published in detail 


rsn markedly retard \ brief summary of the work accomplished up to now shows 
} r. it prefer that the orgar lor ul ef wing 
woul neces [he position of the x-ray interferences is constant from the 


ver riat n tl mome ey appear at about 80 per cent elongation up to the 





SPT le 2 tensity, determined by the use of a Seeman spectr 
the rubbhe t be t ta ( 1s grap ncreases proportior illy to the el gatior 
ie ‘ ( s art Che positior tf the amorphous ring is indepe ot the 
] 1 i £ t give t el gatior 
a spotted inst form stocl Many dvestuffs w ir 4. Its intensity decreases in proportion to the elongation. 
ane fast whe lirectly to the rubber become f the ul » Bt Halbwertbreite” is constant throughout 


a a eganic filler us China clay and ther 6. By heating or swelling stretched rubber or by releasing the 


ter? tr ' thronoh ‘ 


dded to the rubber erna i igh storage when stretched the interferences 


‘ sa ear 
N M Sully PI 
9 , , , , ; 
relatively high percent tendet to bloos that fir 7. If stretched rubber is cooled and then released the interfer 
tive g ’ ¢ fi 
T tal rh t g i ‘ r é Ss Na ncnanged 
, ' s . led rubber stretched shows the normal interferences with 
In the s Q A . 
. ‘ ‘ - . veak ntensity 


nce can be produced by pressing rubber through 


— - vate Seem —_ a iF rubbet 1 nozzle, whereas rubber compressed uniformly in a piezometer 





s « ‘ S . . * 
; - rat anear , frenctin# I signs t interterence 
a r ! ibber under torsion or rubber stretched cir ri ‘ 
on ie ".. ¢ a ae a yonal directions shows the diagram which w ye expected 
: aa ta all linary crystal treated similarly 
P : pont ] ray interferences agree to a_ rectangular-rhombic 
, — ¢ 


oii, ad —— PES rystal with a basis cell of (C,Hs), [E. Ott (Zurich) recently 


eS ete, ae Dh p al cated f red the molecular unit consisting of (C,;H,),]. T 
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? O00 
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} ‘ wre a 
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¢ for lor - oie A mnet ¢ Se 4] rubber t theories of crystal structure that there seems to be no doubt 
if } * . 
! ‘ - west th — — f 
olor ; ' textile r t r ght 5 . ave o deal rubber with a pin me! I 
l ly |} j } ¢ | , st ization It is not necessary to call the gr g2 
alreat er I : : ra eas 
te ecules t vhich the appearance of the 1 e is due, 
Will withstar 


a fi — rystals, but as they must be definitely orientated one migh 
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‘he chief remaining to be discussed is the 
re the 


ilready preformed in the unstretched material? It is difficult to 


point question— 


crystals formed during the actual stressing, or are they 


nderstand how crystallization or discrystallization can be reverted 
definite 
instantaneous, 


so easily and completely. Furthermore, we have proof 


interferences is 


to deal with pre- 


that the appearance of the 


ich also leads to the 


X-Ta\ 
conclusion that we have 
rmed aggregates of definite size 

\Vhy do they not show up in rubber as long as it is not put 
strain? The writer believes that in rubber we have 
These 


hydrocarbon, 


under certain 


to deal with preformed aggregates of definite size. “crys- 


tals,” consisting of the highly polymerized rubber 
condition, the lower 
In this 


the molecules is too great for the formation of clear interferences. 


are in a swollen polymerized hydrocarbon 


cting as swelling agent state the swinging amplitude of 
the liquid phase is expelled, allowing the appear- 
When released the 


to regain its former state of equilibrium, 


When stressing, 


ance of clear interferences. substance tends 


which, of course, leads 


to the disappearance of the interferences. 


This theory explains the elastic properties of rubber on the 


assumption of an equilibrium between a higher and at least one 


lower polymerized hydrocarbon of the same chemical constitution. 
us to explain most of the prob- 
Detailed discussion of the 


work of Hauser and Mark 


The theory put forward enables 


lems connected with rubber industry. 


various problems may be found in the 


previously mentioned The purpose of this paper is merely to 


show that systematic x-ray research has enabled us to view rubber 


structure much closer than before and to give an explanation which 


all respects is in full accordance with the experimental facts. 


Chemical Patents 


United States 


10,22¢ PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF DRY, WELI 
PRE SI RV E D RUBBER FR‘ »M LATEX. A moderately heated colloidal sus 
t i a in solution of a fatty acid is mixed with 
Ti ient temperat 





‘Nether “la nds 





Ed ds Hague 
610,864. CEMENT, CONCRETE AND PLASTER 
cement containing combinec water a fincly and wu 
rubber The product is hard, strong terproof and 


Lefebure, London, Englat 
1.611.278 RURBER LATEX COAGULUM One part by weight of 
cified incr 


lients is eflectively dispersed in about 5 parts of a liquid 









9 dispersion is mixed with rubber latex and agitated until a 
wrmed.— st H. Peterse issignor to Kelly-Springfield 
i of Cur lat Maryland 
FROCESS OF “MIXING SUBSTANCES WITH RUBBER 
I com nding ingredient is m/‘x¢« vith latex during coagulation 
nN i: sl to retain the ingredient approximately 
é isture is evaporated from the latex during 
1 con so obtzined is vu Ernest Hopkin 
» The Nauga Co., New Haven, 
C 





1,611,43 SOFTENING RUBBER 
1 P 


A material conforming to specifie 
ests is added to the rubber.—Charles I 


lall, Akron, Ohio. 














1,612,327. TYPE CLE: meet ne ( pon ISITION. ic mass contair 

g a mixture of clay, glycerir lophony, retroieum, Para rubber, tak 

1 resin Ernest Thalmant Winterthur, S witzerland. 

1,612,78¢ Pl TRIFYING Rl BBER tomized to form dry rubbe 

an uncompact pl sti m, in I ected to treatments adapted 
to remove its non-rv constituents Reel, assignor to General 


Rubber Co., both in Ne \ “y r 
a2, LCANIZATION OF CAOU ao HOUC Vulcanization v 
—Clayton W. Bedford, Akror ssignor to The B. F 
New York, N. Y 

ANIZATION OF CAOUTCHOUC Acceleration f 


wccessively wit 1 number of subst: 





canization by 








ombine to form a dithiocarbamic compour Clayton W. Bedf 
Chio, assignor to pe 3. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. \ 
1,613,574. VUI oo ae in a OF CAOUTCHOU( \ er 
g the zinc salt i xygen-tree rganic acid is eate 
ia - in amine te aaa ce in the mix the ammonia or amine 
r ict of the zine salt of the acid The product is then vulcanize 





The B. F Goodrich Co., New 


pr . 
( inoten Ww Bedford, Akron, Ohio, assignor 
vr Co., Akron, Ohio 


York, N. Y., and The Goodyear Tire & Rubt 


1.613.620. TYPE CLEANING COMPOSITION. A yan non-erasing 
a mixture of rubber, a water insoluble 


cleaning composition consisting of 
ap. mineral oil. a mineral filler and rosin oil 
Idaho 
1,614,019. SPONGE RUBBER. A method and product by which an un 
coagulated aqueous paste comprising dispersed rubber globules and vulcaniz 
ng agents are cured in a mold to form sponge rubber.—William B Pratt, 
Wellesley, assigner to Research, Inc., Boston, both in Massachusetts 


Roy £. Neidig. Moscow, 








Dominion of Canada 


































67,044. PUNCTURE CLOSING COMPOSITION T! mprises 1] 
ind pulverized asbestos, 1 ounce of pulverized slippery lr rk and 3 
nts of water.—Thomas E, Law, Mera, Arizona 
267,116. RUBB E R DERIVATIVE. The method of producing a composi- 
I comprises incorporating into rubber a hal of iron 
id is t eight of 35.46 or greater. 1 applying 
t suff onounced exother l mperature 
t se in the mix | ( h Ce ass € t We t . one 
and HerLert A. Wir ‘ f Akron, Ohi 
267,121 CORK-RUBBER COMPOSITION. A n f 
lated cor it late is 1 ¢ ixing the « t latex v t 
y ] ( une < hiect ne the mixture + pressure \ il o0ag lati t yf th 
atex proceeds Phe Alfre Ilale Rubber Co. Atlantic, assi f David 
1. Cu , Willaston, bot! Massachusetts 
267,166 LATEX PREPARATION Casein, previously treated th a lime 
acu P. acca le ee i po ey i ri er th t ac 
nee of Arthur Biddle entcn. New Jer 
United Kingdom 
59.679. ABRADING MATERIALS. A thermoplastic s t F < 
, 1ellac or resir issolve in olvent, is mixe t brasive 
efore c ssion or vulc 
. sa Sydenham Hill, Upper Sydenham, Lor 
933 -ELERATORS. Condensation 
er S Naugatuck Chemical Co., Nauga ( 
onee of S. M. ¢ P I New Jersey \ T. Ma 
York, N. ¥ 
269,001.7 PRESERVING RUBBER. Aging of | 
ad iding to it the evaporat of latex im 1 € 
nts may have been re The res ; { 
Soc. italiana Pirelli, Milan, Italy. 
PARCHMENT PAPER AND VUL¢ ANIZED FIBE! R er 
irying oil, s is tung oil, may ipplied ft the cel se 
re hydrolysis R Arnot, 76 Pomeroy street, Ne ross, I 
INSULATOR FRODUCT Porcelain parts ar mente 
1er vulcanizing n t bher, acceler es and o1 sul r 
s is necessary for vulcanizing.—S en-Ges Wirts Industrie 
1K nstrasse, Muni Germany 
260 INSULATOR MAKING PROCESS. Cementing porcelain parts 
ith r. accelerators and sulphur mixing.—St G Wirtschaft 
1 Industrie, 11 K ginstrasse. Munich, Germar 
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e of i ith 
i egrees heated 
evre ( en slowl ( rocess 
Sac. Italians Pir \ 
7 UTILIZING RUBBER WASTE Ex c $ 
ts of rs ts crude rubbe 10-2 S < 
2 " 1€ ide ir xed and 4 
rees ( often a 105 ¢ a a hich 
gtk istant \lka 1 rubber is 
eact air he B. Ff 100 h ( 
Y SSivnees j 81 Volga Way, Akron. Ohi 
BBER ROOFING SOL! TION. Leather paper or fabrics 
bh er | means 0 ior nta 1g 30 pounds 
rul 1 e, 4 I tha, 50 ¢g of 
arbon t es of t r wit u 20 « ces 
{ isor S. Nut 71 Wins Spalding ] re 
1K BI ¢ G. s lor 





New Zealand 


THRI AD A mix composed of is of first 
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es of und ide, 4 ot 
et} ‘ irbamate. : vulcanize 1 he Dn : 
R er ( Ltd., 1, Albany street, Regents’ Park He 
St. Ma Mills, Leicester, both in England 
CHICLE EXPORTS FROM GUATEMALA 
During the last few years the foreign trade of Guatemala ha 
s steady increase, according to Comme Reports, while 
approximately 64 per cent of the country’s exports are absorbed 
by the United States. Chicle represents one of Guatemala’s im 


portant products, this being found abundantly in the Department 
Petén, from which f more than $500,000 





shipment 





1 
a Valut 





oj oe) 
are exported annually The ount of chicle expor n 1924 
totaled 903,655 pounds, value $289,170, the figures rising for 1925 


to 1,840,182 pounds, value $588,858 


SHIPMENTS OF VARIOUS PRODUCTS FROM BritisH GUIANA HAVE 


shown a considerable increase during 1926 as compared 
previous, according to Commerce Reports. Exports of balata during 
the first half greater than for the 
and the consequent 


easier the transportation of balata. 


of 1926 were 100,000 pounds 


first six months 1925, while the heavy rains 


rise of the streams made 
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New Machines 


Improved Gear Machine 


HE machine here pictured represents a new design of gear gen- 
erator emb ing the most modern machine tool features, 


planned to produce gears accurately and rapidly. It is equipped 
with a lare t ccessory tools and in addition, straight 
guides for t tters t e used instead of the helical guides when 





Farrel Improved Gear Generator 


é raight tooth gears The machine its 
excepti a] é d will cut straight tooth gears, helical 
gears, stage louble he il gears, and continuous tooth 
Sykes gear rrel Foundry & Machine Co., Ansonia, Connecticut. 





Hard Rubber Disk Grinder 
The machine here ill 
suriace operatior large area, 


istrated was designed for numerous flat 
where the problem is to produce 


a flat surface without any accurate relation to any other portion of 














Gardner Disk Grinder with Vertical Motor 


the object, such for example as grinding hard rubber panels. The 
deep corrugate s unequalled for fast cool cutting effect. 
The machine is so designed that either wet or dry grinding can 
be done. The direct connected vertical motor arrangement provides 
a compact, self-contained tool occupying a minimum of floor space 
and by eliminating all belts, pulleys, and gearing, gives a quiet 


wer Saving drive 


smooth running 


The steel disk wheel is 72 inches in diameter and reinforced. The 


motor frame serves as the machine pedestal and through it air for 
} 


cooling is circulated, drawn upward by fan blades on the underside 


of the disk wheel. The upper or body portion of the machine forms 
a water reservoir of 
Machine Co., 


75 gallons capacity for wet grinding.—Gardner 


Beloit, Wisconsin. 





and Appliances 


Rubbing Machine 
The electrically driven rubbing machine here pictured is made in 
forms to polish plane, convex and concave surfaces of materials of 
all kinds 


tories it will be 


In rubber fac- 
found 





useful for polishing press 
platens, large mold areas, 
tire cores, cured 
floor tiling, hard rubber 
surfaces, etc. 

It is equipped with 


rolls, 


electric motor for any 


electrical specification to 
from a lighting 
circuit The power is 
transmitted from the 
motor through a flexible 
shaft to the head. The 


latter weighs about 7 











easily = 
controlled 
with one hand. The head 
has a reciprocal motion giviig 1,500 complete rubs per minute with 
22% 


pounds and is 


Thompson Rubbing Machine 


handled and 


two pads. The latter are removable and cover an area of 
They are so designed that they will receive all types 

sand paper, abrasive cloth, felt and other rubbing materials. 
he tool is suited for either wet or dry grinding —Thompson 


Rubbing Machine, Inc., Binghamton, New York. 


Steel Tire Truck 
For truck transportation of tires in factory and warehouse the all 
steel tire truck here pictured has been designed. It is strongly 
built of steel channels from 12 to 14 feet long and is mounted on 
central wheels fitted with Hyatt roller bearings. Near each end 
are ball-bearing swivel casters. 


This truck provides a very efficient means for handling loads of 














Economic Tire Truck 


112 to 
and in any case 


140 tires at a time. It is built in either wood or all steel 
is very durable—Economic Steel Rack Co., 
3owdoin street, Everett, Massachusetts. 
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Nibbling Machine 


The machine shown in the illustration is the latest development 
of the “Nibbler” machine. It carries a vertical acting tool which 
is readily guided against the 
edge of a plate of metal and 
rapidly nibbles or cuts the stock 
away in any desired shape or 
figure with great rapidity. Every 
conceivable external or internal 





form up to %-inch in thickness 
can be produced by a nibbler 
at a speed greatly exceeding 
that by drilling in any sheet 
bakelite, celluloid or 
other composition. 





metal, 





The No. 0 machine pictured 
operates at 950 strokes per 
minute and has a cutting speed 
of 60 inches per minute and will 
cut 14 gage material. In the 
rubber factory it will be found 
useful for cutting out plates for 
heel and other three-part molds, 
and in producing sheet metal 








gages, shoe part patterns and 





templates for all purposes where . 7 
= purl Campbell Nibbler 


accuracy and economy are im- 
portant—Andrew C. Campbell, Inc., Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


Clampress Tire Vulcanizer 
Vulcanization of tires on airbags is generally accepted practice, 
as also is the use of watch-case molds. The use of individual 
curing units not only increases the output per mold, but permits 


labor costs of molding to be reduced about 50 per cent. This 


saving is largely due to the fact that mold handling is reduced to 
a minimum, and the only items that require transference trom 
point to point are the raw and finished tires with their airbags 


and curing rings. Individual vulcanizers have so far been of 

















CLOSED OPEN 

Macbeth Clampress Tire Curing Unit 

either vertical or horizontal type. The choice of current prac- 
tice. however, favors the latter because it obviates any irregulari- 
ties in cure due to the presence of water in the airbag, which in 
the vertical type causes local undercured spots in the cured tire. 
The latest development in individual curing units is here pic- 
tured in open and closed position. It is the invention of Colin 
Macbeth, well known British tire engineer. The apparatus rests 
on the floor without bolting down. The two steam curing sec- 
tions rest in an inclined position upon the base. They are jour- 
naled in the back bearing by means of a hollow trunnion pin, 


through which the steam enters. The upper steam section is pro- 


vided with toggle link bearings and the bottom one has a cross 
shaft secured to it. The press is closed and opened by two side 
links and the toggle link operated by a hand wheel, spiral gearing 
and jack screws. This combination insures that the press is posi- 
tively held at all positions. The tire is supported upon a platen 
to which are attached automatically controlled hooks for separating 
the tire from the mold. There is also a constantly reducing device 
that is used for quickly opening the press after separation of the 
mold. 

This new type of curing unit is made in all sizes ranging from 
motor cycle tires to giant pneumatic tires. It occupies but little 
more floor space than an ordinary tire mold. The press requires 
nothing more for its operation than the necessary steam supply, 
exhaust trap and an air connection. The arrangement of the steam 
passages gives a perfectly even cure in the briefest time and with 
the least possible attention of the operator —Rogers Wilson & Co., 
Speaking Stile Walk, Birmingham, England. 


Positive Variable Transmission Gear 

\ great advance in the field of mechanical transmission of 
power and one that solves a very old engineering problem is em- 
bodied in the English invention here illustrated. It enables, for 
example, an A. C. motor to be used direct for variable speed shaft 
driving without a 
transformer and a 
D. C. motor. The 
device is known as 
the “P. I. V.’ ( posi- 
tive, infinitely vari- 





able) gear. It allows 
an infinite number 
of speed variations 
} 


peing 


transmitted 


positively to a driven 





from a driving shaft 
at any centers. It is 
controlled by a single 
handle. 

A device of this 
sort is useful in in- 
numerable situations 
as for example in 
electrical driving in 
rubber factories for 
spreaders, wrapping 
machines, rollers, 











conveyers and eleva- 


(A) “P. 1. V.” Gear in Box (B) “P. I. V.” 


Gear, Open Chain Drive 


tors. 

The design con- 
sists essentially in 
the ordinary standard gear, which may be contained in a small 
enclosed gear box, illustration A, or operated in the open at long 


centers, illustration 
opposed conical disk types, one set on each shaft, between which 


of a pair of expanding pulleys of the 


runs a chain of entirely new construction, engaging positively with 
the pulleys at its edges. The inner sloping surfaces of the pulleys 
have alternate ribs and grooves so that the chain rises or sinks in 
the latter as the movement along the shaft takes place according 
to the control handle, giving a different effective driving diameter 
and allowing infinite variation in the speed ratio, with positive 
transmission. In the “P. I. V.” chain each link has a longitudinal 
slat punched through, containing a sleeve filled tightly with upright 
thin steel plates or slats which are free to move transversely and 
are engaged by the ribs, which play the part of teeth. 
Illustration B shows a typical example of the open chain electric 
drive at long centers. The A. C. motor runs at 1,000 revolutions 
per minute while the speed of the driven shaft can be varied at 
will within the range of 250 to 500 revolutions per minute, by 
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( Dayton ) ’ r oreducing this lled nollow rubber bodies. Firma 
} D helt A ] I I g lirect a K Gummitaden-Fabr vor Ferd. Kohlstadt & Co.. 
' signment t { I n R - ! 
M il t ( Motors Re 
( I a 
© Driving te L. Freediander, assignor by direct and Designs 
' ree-feurths te The Dayton Rubber 5 
” M t! + General Motors R¢ ‘ , 
_ Seay Cuanaaiien. ak off Ch ; Germany 
Tire sing vy" lcanize ( WwW. ¢ eil sigt to M 70.911 \ g apparatus four tires and tutes Robert Mever, Auf 
1 tfacturiz ( D ( le 1, and Karl Stolle, Derfflingerstrasse 13, Hanm 
it I snr ler Ss) grass, Little River. Karsa 72,336 A for vulcanizing amared parts in automobil S 
zg l, 282 Belt cutt rachine r ( na A ham | Curth, Marisnnenstrasse 103, Leipzig-Volkma 
ric FreeJlander, assi nest “sig? nts The D n OO 
Rubber Manufacturing (¢ l! cf Dayton, Obi 
Mcld. William K. Brown, assicnor to Tke Firestone Tire & P . ec P 
i aR gy) Engy rocess fFatents 
1 ¢ 612 naratius 7 _ eine s Sasori al on ame Sas ¢ 
1.612.613 Avnarat for supply! erials in a1 desired ratio of = 
ve s Tose nh George Coffin. Hempstead. assignor to General if nited States 
R r Co., New Yor oth in New Yerk 
1.612.614 Method of making. baby ane E. Collins. Cuyahoga 1,612.724. PRODUCING MULTICOLORED GRAIN EFFECTS IN 
Falls, assignor to The Mille: , Akron, both in Ohi RU BBER. _ An ordinary three-roll calender is used _for sheeting a brown 
1.612.651 Method of. making hollo , Sindee wikhailies Fred cubber mixing and at intervals 2 pound samples of red and black plied 
Thomas Roberts ers to Paramount Rubber sheet stock are fed below the brown stock feed. Thus streaks of red and 
Conselidated, Inc.. ih New Yor : black are prceduced in the brown sheet This mottled sheet is rolled up on 
‘ 1.612.724 Method producing multicolored .. Tn : . tt thickness. It is then cut from the drum formirg a 
the 1 nt aie ga va el Se ee ees 1 effect in sheet. rubber E color. The slab is next cut in thin slices edgewise 
<es gas C. Housekeeper, So niga . The Inland Manufacturing ot the plies giving strips with the desired grain effect.—Jacob C. House 
ie Co., beth of Dayten, Ohi keeper, assignor to The Inland Manufacturing Co., both of Dayton, Ohio 
tion 1.612.731 Tire building ccre vheel James E Kelley and Fearl J _ : a2 " : ‘ 
The Williams, Springfield, ( ‘ , 1,619,236 <Asticle combining spenge rubber ard fibrcus material. Harry 
. ° : - pees m M. Hood auc Frank V. Wedlock, assignors to Featheredge 
1,612,786 Collapsible tire § ce re. villa 2 , otevens, assignor t rhe Rubber Co., Inc., all of Chicago Illincis 
Firestone Tire & Rubher Co., th of Akron, Ohio : 
. . . 510,942 Endless be h —— Al , a 
ing 1,612,787 Collapsible ccre. William C. Stevens, assignor to The Firestone 1,610,942 En . 4 belt. . John. R we — a Akron, Ohio, assignor to The 
$ Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, Ohi 3. F. Gcodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 
. 9 . . 193 lee eo S Thitehead kro . 
om 1,512,971 Selective punching machine Walter S. Freeburg, Milwaukee 1,611,069. Ifeel. Leo S. W hitehea » Akron, Ohi». 
Wisconsin, assigner by mesne assignments, to The Fisk 1,611,499 Rcjiing rulber fabrics for tires Oliver H Andrews, Stamford, 
Rul ber Co., Chicopee Falls, Messacbusetts Connecticut 
" 1.613.519 Tire makine machine Colin Macbeth. Evxdingten, Birmingham. 1,611,927 Freparing hias cut laminated strips. Themas Midzley, Hampden, 
assignocr to The Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., Regent’s Park assignor te the Fisk Rwhber Co., Chicopee Falls, both in 
Lerdon, both in England Massachusetts 
nd 1,613,697 Machine for manufacturing llow cushion tires George F i,611,998 Tire casing. Jackson 1). Comstock, Chester, West Virgini: 
Fisher, Roselle, New Jersey, assignor t Morgan & Wright, 1,612,325 Tire building Edward ( Tayler, Lengmeacdov assienor t 
a corporation of Michigan The Fisk Rubber Co., Chiconee Falls, both in Massac s 
1.613.983 Ruching, forming and apply ing machine. Arthur c ollins, assignor 1,614,924 Treating automobile tires and products resulting therefrom 
to The Miller Rubber Co., Soth cf Akren. Oaio. Harley H. Allyn, Norwich, Connecticut, assigner to Joserh S 
in 1.613.993 Machine for making articles from plastic materials. Richard Williams, Wallingford, Pennsylvania. 
h- T. Criffiths, assignor t fhe Miller Rubber Co., both of 1,614,348 Terra cacutchouc block Licnel Cresson, Singapere Straits 
Akron, Ohio Settlements. 





he | : a ‘ 
! — : Dominion of Canada 
A Dominion of Canada 


re ~ . . 
66.306 Vulcanizing apparatus The Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Co., 


assignee of Joseph Ledwinka, both of Philadelphia, Pennsyl 
1S “A 


vania, | ; 
7] 266,334 Tire building tool. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., assignee of * ¢ re 
Dayton [.. Williams, both of Akron, Ohio, U. S. ‘A. United Kingdom 


256,925 Vulcanizaticn The Fisk Rubber Ce., Chicopee Valls. Massachu 
setts, assignee f Arthur A. Fran ind Daniel Edward 
Ifennessy, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, al! in the 1 >. A 














' 66.535 Grinding mill The Goodvear Tire & Rubber Co., assignee of a 
; Will C. State, both of Akron, Ohio, U. S. A 259,515 Connecting uppers *o irsoles and seles. J. F. Lovell, 92, Trinity 
i 67.013 Tire making machine Hermann Deber, Munich, Bavaria, Riad, Upper Tecting, Londen. 
} : Germany 2 J . 2 . 259,633 Connecting uppers to insoles and soles Shoe Inventions, Ltd 
' 267,119 Sheet fabric cutter, The Goordsear Tire & Rubber Co., assignee 1, Hood street, and F. E. Rice, 42, The Broadway, both in 
f William H. Gerstenslager oth of Akron, Ohio, U. S. A Northampt.n 
7 tand buildin; ’ ine he tioody Tire & Rubber Co., as ss Rar ea! - — 3 ; 
“ *~y "7 , Pn : i 1 “¢ th of Aka on Oh v Ss. A : F 249,084 Tire bead and like cavered cores f. Sloper, Scuthgate, Devizes, 
267.31 Machine for placing washer n heel molds. The Dryden Rubber Wiltshire 
Co, Chicago, Illinois issignee t JTulin i Kintzele, St 260,383 Connecting uppers to insoles and soles E. C. Searles, 13, W 
Louis, Misseuri, both in | Ss. A ville Read, Thorrten Heath, Surrey 
260,593 Vulcanizing insulators. Studien-Ges. Fir Wirtschaft U. Industrie, 
1! Komniginstrasse, Munich, Germany 
rT re 260,909 Connccting uppe to insoles and soles. A. C. Holms, 33, Ingleby 
| nited Kingdom Drive Der in, laszow, and D toyd, The Bungal 
Kilmaurs 
239.649 Mixer and grinder for rubber solutions \. Fraser and Rissik, = . 
Fraser & Co., Ltd., Factory Lane. Croydon, Surrey, and F ‘ 
Shaw & Co.. Ltd., Corbett Street Ironworks, Bradford, Man New Zealand 
chester < ; . . , 
. . 56.074 Artificial flowers Deris Sephie Munn. 2 Tarbet street, Gouroc 
59.6480 Thermostat. P. M. Salerni, 20, Sydenham Hill, Upper Sydenham , Snattend . 
| ndor Par 
259.685 \pparatus for tapering rubber tubes Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd... . 
| | Albany street, Regent's Park, London, and J. Dalglish, Dun Germany 
op Rubber Ce t@.. Fort Dunlop, Erdington, Birmingham é ; 
‘ion ~ 5 : 433,668 Method cf producing perforated hands. yperticularly rubber per- 
. ferated bands Firma Otto Kruse, Barmen 
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Fadeless 


et ar i ce 
signer of the Désirée fadek 
< ppl 1 eT ‘ 
nicres S} P 1 ( 
rubbe t ig¢ \\ 
The st t é 
peta s d I w ( 





s, carnations, poppies, violets, 


Rubber Flowers 


ural flowers embracing a wide 


patents of Mrs. McGarvie Munn, de 


ss rubber flowers The 





preserved natural maidenhair tern 
prevents dust from clinging to the 
soiled the become, the applicatic n 





Désirée Rose Spray 
pray 


of a little cold water 


; 


7 h urther r ¢ 
freshness I ! create 


fumes may be imparted 


after each washing As a 


poppies can be had in a great 


many attractive effects being possible 


any scheme of decoration 
as the 


Ltd., 46-47, Cheapsid 


t 


which, of 


decorative 


uickly restores them to their original 


the illusion of natural flowers, per- 
course, must be replenished 
flower, the large Oriental 


variety of colors to harmonize with 
or ‘closed at will P. B. Cow & C 


England 


Pliable Concrete Cement 


This cement made wit! 


general adiiesive for leather 


a rubber base and may be used as a 


wood, fabrics, etc It is water, acid 


and weatherproof and eliminates all tacking and sewing. The 
manufacturer is Ira I. Slomon, 171 Thompson avenue, Long Island 
City, New York 
New Type Garter for Rolled Stocking 
The manufacturer claims for this garter many advantages over 
the old style wel ‘ It is made of pure gum tubing formed 





should be smaller than leg 


ber Sales Ci 342 West 


and ce- 


nto rings hb 


g v te le scoping 
menting and will not bind, twist 
circulation. 


either 


with the 


may be 


or interfere 
The garter used 
or below the knee and will 
ulways stay put wherever placed, 
holding the seam straight and pre- 
from 


elastic air 


venting the stocking wrin- 


kling 


! 


1 ' 
rolled cushion, 


Because of the 
it always forms a 
which can never slip 
The Air Rolled garter 
comfortable 


pertect roll, 
nor unroll 

is most sanitary and 
to the wearer, and for best results 
The Novelty Rub- 


measurement 


Market street, Akron, Ohio. 





variety 


thistles, 
blossoms are 


made up with all 


New Goods and Specialties 


Hose Protector and Heel Rest 


\ device to eliminate the wear on stockings caused by shoes 
rubbing against the hose, prevent heel blisters and do away with 
has been designed by 
Lyons Hose Protector Co., 
Box 162, Nebraska. 
[his combination hose protector 
ind heel rest not only holds the 


side gap, 


Omaha, 


shoe firmly at the heel, but also 


extends down under the heel 
and relieves the jar in walking. 
rhe protector is made especially 
for pumps, dancing slippers and 
oxfords, the soft, spongy ma- 
terial from which it is manufac. 
tured forming a cushion for the 
heel, making of walking a de- 
lightful exercise. 





Concealed Door Check 


Strong cords are closely woven 


Rest 


Protector and 


Combined 
around a steel spring in the cen- 

ter of this new door check, a heavy vulcanized casing of rubber 
The check is stiffened and held in aline- 
ment by the spring, and the cords are very durable, strong enough 
to support a dead weight of 800 pounds.—Concealed Check Co., 
Inc., Kokomo, Indiana. 


welding them together. 





Dressy Overshoe 
The great demand for dressy gaiters is responsible for the ap- 
[ the Slik-R, made by the 
134 Duane 
The unusual 


Lambertville Rubber Co., 
street, New York, N. Y. 
feature of this 
is the moire vamp and cuff which, with 


pearance ol 










overshoe 


the high heel and black jersey top, pre- 
sents a smart, trim effect, fitting it for 
wear with the most modish costume. It 
is easy to slip on or off and forms 
ample protection from snow, slush or 


sleet. 


Side Driving 
Endless Belt 


A patent has recently 
been granted the B, F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, 
Ohio, covering the con- 
struction and method of 
manufacturing an endless belt of the side driving type, made of 
vulcanized long recognized 
the superiority in the wedging grip of a V-drive over the flat belt 


The Slik-R 


rubber and fabric. Engineers have 
type, but 1t was not so easy to devise a durable belt for this ser- 
vice which could be sold at a reasonable price. Apparently the 
The patent issued the 
Goodrich company, on an application filed in 1921, covers the 
construction and method of making these rolled belts, both in the 
round and V sections, either with or without a reinforcing core. 
It is reported that Durkee-Atwood, Minneapolis, Minnesota, has 
a license from Goodrich and that these types of belts are being 
marketed by both companies. 


problem has now been definitely solved. 
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Seamless Molded Nipple 


The Lullaby nipple is made of pure transparent plantation rub- 
ber vulcanized by heat in steel molds, absolutely non-poisonous 
and practically anti-hygroscopic. It is seamless, 
molded in one piece, and is perfectly sanitary 
because it has no internal or other ribs. The 
nipple may be safely boiled for sterilization and 
is reversible, to be used either for hard or 
soft feeding. The design is novel and of 
proved advantage, having a specially thickened 
bulbous end, which baby may hold, and will fit 


any small mouthed bottle. The tapered band 














a4] grip with angular ridge permits it to be easily 
slipped on and as easily slipped off, but it can- 


not be pulled off in use. Every nipple carries a three-year guaran- 
tee, in all climates.—Reliance Rubber Co., Ltd., 212-213 Upper 
Thames street, ..muon, 2. —. 4, england. 


Non-Splash for Taps and Teapot Spout 
This non-splash is guaranteed not to choke or blow off. The 
baffle ensures an oil like flow, a valuable asset to the photographer 
and chemist as well as for household service. 
The Ever Clean is made in two sizes only, 


— No. 1 and No. 2. 
ad Made of finest tasteless 


rubber, the following new 





features are embodied in the 
teapot spout illustrated, an- 
other product of the New 
Croydon Rubber Co., 110- 
12 Southwark street, London, S. E. 1, Eng- 
land. To prevent splitting, the walls are 
thickened wherever necessary, while the tap- 


ered construction enables it to be used on all 





MALT 





















Croydex size teapots. 





Lady Edison Bathing Novelties 


Since Florida has become the Riviera of America, the season for 
bathing accesscries’ display has changed and store windows are 
filled with bright colored bathing costumes, usually facing icy, 
snow covered streets. A great many of the most attractive novel- 
ties in this line are designed by a woman who, under the name of 
Lady Edison, justifies that appellation by the number and variety 
of her inventions. Lady Edison in reality is Miss Beulah Louise 
Henry of New York, N. Y. 

The illustration shows a few of her most recent designs, the Bals’ 
Air boat so light that when deflated and carried in a bag weighs 
only 3% pounds, adding nothing to the bulk of the traveling lug- 


freedom of motion. To protect the powder, cigarettes, matches, 
etc., is the C-Grip safety pocket which the inventor claims is ab- 
solutely watertight and secure. In the lid, which screws on like the 
top of an ice bag, is a round mirror which will help to restore 
order to the havoc caused by water, wind and exercise. 

A bag, which may be converted into a parasol, will be welcomed 
by the bather as, having no inner stretches, it allows ample space 
for carrying the bathing suit and other accessories. It is made of 
brilliantly colored floral cretonne, rubberized on the inner side in 
various shades, rod and handle in colors to match. By simply 
drawing the cord the parasol again becomes a bag, easy to carry 

















A—Butterfly Pillow 


B—Roll Round Balls 


C—C-Grip Safety Pocket 


D—Bals’ Air Boat 


o 


‘—Boat Deflated and 
Carried in Bag 


F—Combination Parasol 
and Bag 














gage. The seat and*shafts of the boat are made of Balsa wood 
covered with shelter duck, the heavy pure gum bladders covered 
with attractive rubberized material and fitted with safety valves. 
The slippers worn by the young lady carrying the boat are one 
strap pattern of rubberized satin overlaid with white linen net, 
For exercise on the beach after the swim, there is the Roll 
’Round ball made with invisible opening and, an unusual feature, 
a perfectly round ball in five, three or two colors. The Butterfly 
float may be used either as a pillow or float, the bright Persian 
design of the rubberized material simulating the colors of a real 
butterfly. Its shape allows it to be tied over the shoulders or 
under the arms, for either floating or swimming, insuring perfect 








on the arm. Another type of bag is made entirely of rubber with 
pretty little faces at the top, and hands, inserted through slits, 
holding dainty little rubber flowers, The bag clasps in the back, 
which is also provided with a strap with which to carry it 

Miss Henry is also the inventor of the Spring-Limb Zoo which 
has been so popular the past season, these animals being formid- 
able rivals of the Teddy Bears and Kewpies. The zoo is made up 
of twelve brilliantly colored impersonations of animals. The limbs 
can be twisted in the most ludicrous positions, the joints of coiled 
wire, the body of cotton and covered entirely with a soft skin of 
rubber, All of these novelties are manufactured by E. A. Guinz- 
burg, 302 Fifth avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Sheet Rubber Chess Board 


\ s board that may be folded in the smallest 
Internationale 


1 (a ( ompagnt 
i Ss 1Uf innover, 
~ ( levice 
iDt } ‘ iveler 
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s trip playing chess 
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Rubber Bathing Suit 
\ t g it is t late ention developed in_ the 
! ra wing t rst, genuine made-in- 
\kr it 1 tly donned for tl first [Scan =) 
t it i lake 4) 
] thing attire s or 
t s \ rimming plaited 
I under the arms and 
2 leg der to 
tate t 2 and Igthe suit 
I ided] m f g t Zs e ad 
va ig « £ s t t it W not 
if " vimmer's movements, giving 
| Tree \ ‘ the water 
laimed that this suit will dry in a 
1 el i the bather emerges from 
pl ge it treet clothe ma be 
p é immediately with im 
t It rs¢ he \ inder 
t thing en g g to the bea thus 
: g the rdinar required to get in- 


rhe inventor, H. V. Knapp, is inspector of 
ival balloon and airship materials at the 
of ear 7 e her ( \k re ‘ . — 
Swimming Suit 
He x pects ut acture and marke I 
ne e this year iy the summer’s demand. 
Bath Room Accessories 
\ new and useful novelty is a toot rush holder made of solid 
er wi g finished enamel surface. The holder is hol- 
wed out underneath to grip and stand firmly, and will take any 
e tooth br very light in weight and takes up very little 
roon The e may be obtained with either three or five cavi- 
ties, the former being particularly recommended for traveling 





also markets a bath glove made fron 


The same manufacturer 


specially corrugated rubber in pink or white colors, 
and fitted 


used in 


| erforated to 


allow water to drain with loop to hang up when not 


can be either hot or cold water, the 

















Tooth Brush Holder and Bath Glove 


ughened surface imparting a healthy and pleasing glow, making 
the skin soft and white—James Lyne Hancock, Ltd., 266, Goswell 


Road, London, E.C.1, England 


Plaster Cord Patch 


The extreme flexibility of this patch withstands the great 


amount of flexing and stretching of balloon tires, a condition 


that 
It is of several plies of new cord fabric impreg- 
nated with rubber and reinforced in the center between the plies 
in shock absorbing disk. The patch is 


coated 


renders efficient patching of these tires a difficult problem. 


circular, made 





gum and protected by holland. 
necessary to 
casing with 
coat of ordinary 
patching cement to the area to be re- 


In applying, it is only 


wash the inside of the 


gasoline, put on a 


paired, pull off the holland and apply 


the patch. The casing, of course, may 


-The Miller Rub- 


be used immediately 


\kror, Ohio. 


ber Co., 





Non-Slip Ladder Feet 


\n attachment to step ladders which 
keeps them steady without the need of 
man to hold 


consists of shoes 








an extra 





them, Surefeet 





can be 
locked at the proper angle for working 
ladders, 


metal which 


Surefeet 
finished with rubber suction 

cups, which are invaluable on greasy, oily, mosaic, etc., surfaces 
The rubbers are reinforced, thus doubling the life of the attach- 
ment.—H. C. Slingsby, 89, Kingsway, W.C.2, London, England 


Rubber Artificial Breast 
\ novelty recently placed on the market is a rubber breast, which 


used singly, and has been generally adopted by those re- 
is made 


ot flesh tinted rubber and, being inflatable, the 


covering from a cancer operation. It 


device may be adjusted to conform to the na- 
As shown in 
the illustration, the attached tube is used as the 
means of inflation, and the striking feature of 
the device is that one only may be used. The 
manufacturer is the Reliance Rubber Co., Ltd., 
212-213 Upper Thames street, London, E. C. 4, 
England 


tural figure of the one wearing it. 








Rubber Breast 
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POSITION, NOVEMBER, 192¢ 


RUBBER 
nhardt. Int A. W. Still Published 
by 


Lt. Col. J. C. G. K 


e Investors’ Chronicle ben n, Ex 


AVING traveled widely in the Far East, and for years a 
student of the problems of the rubber industry, the author’s 


opinions are of particular interest at the present time. Some 


‘\S REVIEW OF rH! 
By : 


Paper, 24 pages, 5 


them may be summarized as follows: In a year or two the 
world’s existing sources of rubber supply will reach their maxi- 
mum, and they cannot be increased within a smaller period than 
seven years; existing world stocks (both raw and manufactured) 
are below normal, the present London stock of 45,000 tons being 
roughly 30 per cent below the amount necessary for the well- 
being of the trade; unrestricted production in 1927 is estimated 
at 640,000 tons, with a similar total for 1928, if stimulated by 
rising prices, after that year there are indications of a decline to 
between 620,000 and 630,000 tons by 1931; meanwhile consump- 


on will tend to increase yearly by about 10 per cent, with prices 
rising during the next four or five years; an early recovery from 
1e present condition of the market is also probable, while during 
the first part of 1927 “wear and tear” consumption will definitely 
overtake full and unrestricted production. 


LATILE SOLVENTS AND THINNERS USED IN THE PAINT 
; ' P yy ¥ 


AND VAKNISH INDUSTRIES I Noel Heaton, New 
Van Nos rar ( ] ( x es. 6 by . e 

This | dbook is one it € s f Oil ar Color M graph 
edited by R. S. Morrel. It treats 1 most practical way the 
source, preparation, nature and uses of the following groups « 
solvents and thinners: petroleum hydrocarbons: coal-tar hvydro- 
carbons turpentine g I alcohol grouy ketones and ethers: 
esters; hydrocarbon chlorides: and sulphur derivatives 

The rubber chemist and compounder will find it a valuable 
laboratory reference gasoline, solvent naphtha, t 4 
t entine products, acetone, cl é d sulphur der 





This pamphlet should be of especial interest to every repairmat 
and every rubber manufacturer as well, as it summarizes the results 
btained by many of the leading rubber companies There are 
many illustrations and full instructions regarding the “Step-Up’ 
nd “Step-Down” methods of tire repairing as well as treating 
ries t nner tubes 
NITED STATFS GOVERNMENT MASTER SPECIFICATION FOR 
MATTING RUPBFR. FOR USI AROUND ELECTRICAIT APTA 
-ATUS OR CIRCUITS NO XCEEDING VOLTS TO 
ROUND Published the lenartment of Commerc B a f 
Standards, Washinetor ( I er, four pages, 7 by 1 nches 


This specification was officially promulgated by the Federal 
Spec ifications Board on Mav 22, 1926, for the use of the de part 
ments and independent establishments of the Government in the 


1 


purchase of rubber matting for use around electrical apparatus or 


circuits not exceeding 3,000 volts to ground. 





“THE ANALYSIS OF PIGMENTS, FAINTS AND VARNISHES.” By 
1. J. Fox and T. H. Bowles, edited by R. S. Morrell, 1926, New 
York. N. Y. D. Van Nostrand & Ci Cloth, 179 pages, 6 by 9%, with 

ppendix and index I!lustrated 

This practical handbook of the Oil and Color Chemistry Mono 
graphs will serve admirably the needs of the works control rubber 
chemist and compounder desiring up to date analytical methods for 


testing the quality of the pigments used in the rubber manufactur- 


Book Table 


ing industry. The pigments treated are grouped by colors. The 
determination of impurities is specially stressed. In both the paint 
and the rubber industry impurities are the essential feature for 


control. The analysis of mixed paints and the examination of 


varnishes are treated in special separate chapters and specimen 


analyses are given 


Greetings, Calendars. Souvenirs 


Calendars 


The Cleveland Equipment & Engineering Co., Swetland Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio, has sent its holiday good wishes in the form 
of a large and beautiful art calendar, attractively printed in rich 
color. 

Another art calendar in color which represents an impressiv 
Utah landscape is the gift of The Aluminum Flake Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 





] Naugatuck, Connecticut, has pre 
pared a useful “Ever Ready” calendar, handsomely mounted 
brass and intended for desk service 

The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical C 


nue, New York, N. Y., has forwarded an attractive calendar 





709-717 Sixth 





1 


rinted in color, its chief feature being the representation of a 





oup of trout fisherme 

Continuing a plan of reproducing some of the historic buildings 
of New England, the Stedman Products Co., South Braintree, 
Massachusetts, has t an interesting and unusual calendar repre 


senting an old New Hampshire mill 








\ number of large calendars, each with some special featurs 
printed in re ‘ i r red and blue, represent gifts fror 

he following organiz s Lavelle Rubber ( 320 West 
Illinois street, Chicag I s: the Northwestern Rubber C 

Litherland, Liver 1, England; the Rubber Service Laboratories 





waelder Co., 1017-1027 Wood street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
the Hohwieler Machine & Engineering C Morrisvill 





tle calend s¢ ft l nited S ¢ Machinery { 
Boston, Massachusetts, is intended for desk use, the attached 
booklet s pply g son resting information regarding the 
earliest Vv 1zes t Amer i 


Cards and Souvenirs 

The Black Rock Manufacturing Co., 175 Osborne street, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, has forwarded a large and beautiful pair of 
bronze book iends, the bas-relief decoration representing a full- 
rigged ship. 

\ memorandum pad, with calendar, and bound in brown leather 
is the gift of De Mattia Brothers, Inc., Clifton, New Jersey. 

H. Muehlstein & C Inc., 42nd street and Madison avenue 
New York, N. Y., has sent a handsome and useful brown leather 
billfolder 

A black leather billfolder is also the gift of the Stamford 
Rubber Supply Co., Stamford, Connecticut. 

John Royle & Sons, Paterson, New Jersey, have sent an at 
tractive little leather bound notebook containing many useful items 
of information. 

The Binney & Smith Co., 41 East 42nd street, New York, N. Y. 
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sends a microphone cigar lighter. “Mike's” head and body surround 

g ghting elements, and the base too, are rubber 

The Rubber Service Laboratories Co., Akron, Ohio, has sent 

pocket case, containing a small. comb and 

' 

The Akr Equipment Akron, Ohio, has forwarded a 
teel pocket tape me 1 ntained i 1 nickel case 

\ sn c at wany case is the gift of the Clyde 
E. Lowe ¢ 2976 East 81st street, Cleveland, Ohio 

Christmas and New Year cards, expressing the good wishes ot 
the donors, were t by the following: E. L. Bullock & Sons, 
Inc.. New York, N. ‘ e Pequanoc Rubber Co., Butler, New 
Jers | B h New York; the Oak Rub- 
er ( Ra " he Cleveland Liner & Manufacturing Co., 
Cleveland, O the Har Products Corporation, Newark, New 
Jersey e E. H. Clapp Rubber Co., Boston, Massachusetts ; 
Bowring & ( New York, N. ¥ the Davol Rubber Co., Provi- 
lence, Rhode und; the Cleveland Equipment & Engineering Co., 
Cleveland, Ohi the Akron Standard Mold Co., Akron, Ohio; 
Mitsui & Co., Ltd.. New York, N. Y.; E. M. & F. Waldo, Inc., 
New York, N. \ Frederick J. Maywald, Belleville, New Jer- 
sey; the Coutlee-Muir Rubber ( Ltd., Montreal, Canada; the 
Brass Goods Manufacturing Co., Brooklyn, New York, and The 
Technical Pre New York, N. ¥ 

We thank those wl ave so kindly remembered us with these 
giits, and sincerely wish them continued happiness and prosperity. 


Abstracts of Recent Articles 


\ New MeEtTHop For DETERMINING 


Fipers.—E. E. Chandler 


THE LEeN« 


iTH OF ( TTON 
report. U. S. Dept. of 


\ preliminary 


Agriculture, Cotton Division, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


August, 1926 


RupBerR AS LINING For Grinprnc Mitts.—B. W. Rogers. /nd 


Fy Cher ry, 1927, pp. 158-9 
RUBBER AS A SOLUTION OF CoRROSION AND ABRASICN PRoBLeMs. 
H. E. Fritz i ng. Chem., January, 1927, pp. 130-32 
\ Nt Rvuspper Structure Basep oN Most 
R y X-R ResearcHes.—Ernst A. Hauser, /nd. & Eng. 
( Ja r 27, pp. 169-70 
An OUTLINI 1£ Law or CHemicAL PaTtents.—Edward 
Thomas é January, 1927, pp. 176-180 
Sor I \t HE FRICTIONAL PROPERTIES OF 
AUTOMOI I I s—H. H. Allen, Jour. S. A. E., Jan- 
( HI rire ‘ [Herm RELATION TO THE VEHICLE OPERA- 
x's Trre | \. L. Schaff, Jour. S. 4. E., January, 1927, 
PI 105-110 5 
BALLOON T sk WITH Drop Center Rims.—B. J. Lemon, 
/ January, 1927, pp. 112-119 
IN : D ENYI \NIDINE ON THE MECHANICAL PROPER- 
er \ AN in BER L. Stoll, G. Z., 1926, 41, pp 193-196 
OPER IV} \ R Né Tl paper advocates the use of co- 
perative vert g in the rubber industry and indicates in what 
t I d still further with advantage—W. F. V. 
Lox ! Lor I January, 1927, pp. 465-67 
kk ER A I APPLICATION TO ENGINEERING. A review.—H. 
> Steve ind B. | Porritt, Bull. R. G. A., December, 1926, 
pp 643.654. (G I 
P ‘ HE Future MALAYA S. R. Smith, R ! ae 
lar r 10. p 345-46 
OBSERVA poniTte.—Albert Hutin, Le Caoutchouc et la 
Gutta Percha, English Translation, 7. R. J., December 11, 1926, 


Dyernc ror Rusper Proorinc.—H. L. Hockney and C. 


January 8, 1927, pp. 13-15 


Grain PHENOMENA. A review of M. W. de Visser's thesis on 
the “Calender Effect and the Shrinking Effect of Unvulcanized 
R. W. Lunn, /. R. J., January 8, 1927, pp. 75-7. 


\N Emoritent.—Felix Hebler, G. Z., January 1, 
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Rubber Trade Inquiries 


The inquiries that follow have already been answered; never- 
theless they are of interest not only in showing the needs of the 
trade, but because of the possibility that additional information 
may be furnished by those who read them. The Editor is there- 
fore glad to have those interested communicate with him. 


NUMBER INQUIRY 

909 Manufacturer of artificial sun checking apparatus. 

910 List of manufacturers of druggists’ sundries. 

911 Names of rubber compounders. 

912 Makers and source of supply for golf ball apparatus and stock. 

913 French manufacturer wishes American agent for graphite. 

914 Manufacturers of holland. 

915 Source of supply for bath plugs with mount molded in the 
rubber. 

916 Makers of aging test ovens. 

917. Manufacturers of molded rubber flaps 

918 Firms making lead presses. 

919 Importers of latex. 

920 Manufacturers of corrugated braided hose. 


921 Firms specializing in compounding stocks according to 
I 


formula furnished by customer. 


922 Manufacturers of printers’ blankets. 





Foreign Trade Information 


For further information concerning the inquiries listed below, 
address United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Room 734, Custom House, New 


York, N. Y. 


NUMBER Country anp ComMMODITY PURCHASE OR AGENCY 
23,387 Italy Bathing caps, shoes, belts, and rubber 
sponges 565-04 nOehinawerees awennee Purchase 
9S Turkey Druggists’ rubber sundries .- Agency 
23,495 Sweden. Rubber bathing caps , - Purchase 
3.496 Greece Automobile balloon tires .........+/ Agency or purchase 
23,506 Spain Tire repair material ............- ..- Purchase 
3,5 Greece Automobile accessories and supplies, 


especially self-vulcanizing tube repair kits ..Purchase and agency 
I ) 





23,52 Italy Crude rubber, especially sprayed rub- 
er ‘ one TYTTOTTTC TTT Agency 
583 Australia. Rubber sporting goods ........ Purchase and agency 
8 Greece \ut bile tires ‘ ch eivneaes Agency 
23,646 Germany bt novelties, notions, and 
druggists’ sundries ........ecceccereeeece Purchase and agency 
23,647 Canad SE DED. ca wnncvcussesisscones Agency 
648 Italy Rubbe belting ‘ : ‘ Agency 
49 Austria. Automobile and motorcycle tires....Agency 
54 Italy Druggists’ rubber sundries ...- Agency 


Foreign Trade Circulars 
Special circulars containing foreign rubber trade 
being published by the Rubber Division, 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. The pub- 


information 
are nou Bureau of 
lications which give details of the rubber industry in some one 
country are marked with an asterisk. 


NuMBER Srectat CircuLar 

1361 “Tire Exporters’ Weekly News Letter.” 

*1362 “Crude Rubber Reexports from the United States; Month of No- 
vember, 1926.” 

1364 “Mechanical Rubber Gooils Exporters’ Monthly News Letter.” 

*1365 “Canadian Tire Exports During November, 1926.” 

1367 “Tire Exporters’ Weekly News Letter.” 

*1371 “Norwegian Automotive Rubber Goods Trade, 1926.” 

1372 ‘Tire Exporters’ Weekly News Letter.” 

1375 “Rubber Footwear Exporters’ Monthly News Letter.” 

*1376....“French Tire Exports During Month of November, 1926.” 

*1377 “French Rubber Footwear Ruperts During Month of November, 
1926.”" 

1379 “Tire Exporters’ Weekly News Letter.” 
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Chemical Foundation Patents 


The unanimous decision of the United States Supreme Court 
October 11, 1926, ended the effort to require the Chemical Founda- 
tion to return the dye and chemical patents, numbering 4,500, besides 
trademarks and copyrights sold to it in 1919 by the Alien Property 
Custodian. The following statement of the case is quoted from the 
opinion of the court delivered by Justice Butler. 

“The complaint alleges that a number of domestic manufacturers, 
as a result of war conditions, had been able to combine and mo- 
nopolize certain chemical industries in this country; and fearing 
that at the end of the war German competition would destroy the 
monopoly, they conspired to bring about transfers and sales of the 
patents at nominal prices to themselves or to a corporation con- 
trolled by them; that the patents so obtained would control the 
industries in question and perpetuate the monopoly, and that the 
sales were procured through the fraudulent deception of the Presi- 
dent, the Alien Property Custodian and other officials. The answer 
denies conspiracy and fraud and asserts that the transfers were 
made in good faith and pursuant to law and that they are valid.” 

Among the 4,500 patents involved in the case are the following 

PATENTS RELATING TO RUBBER 
Patent N Pirie 

106,30 Process for vulcanizing a rubber solution 
Method of manufacturing solutions of caoutchouc 
Frocess for regenerating rubber waste of all kinds. 

Method for testing the tensile strength of elastic materials 

Process cf obtaining pure caoutchouc, gutta-percha, and the like 

Rubher 

Utilization of waste rubber 

Process for ‘evulcanizing india rubber. 

Manufacture of plastic masses 

Method of producing a caoutchouc-like elastic substance. 

Separator. 

Purifying rubber or gutta-percha. ; 

Process for the manufacture of rubber substitute 

Process of producing sulphur derivatives derived from glycerin 

Producing diclefins 

Producing diolefins 

Producing diolefins. 

Proce s of manufacturing caoutchouc like products. 

Process of manufacturing substitutes for oils, caoutchouc, resins 
and the like 





1,048,892 Apnaratus for extracting rubber 
452.430. Vulcanizing distinct parts or surfaces of rubber 
1.061.828 Process for the production of a plastic or elastic substance 
1,062,973 Producing rubber-like compounds. 
1,086,139. Process of wnanvfacturing caoutchouc-like products. 
1.087.815 Flastic padd'nge ard filling composition. 
1,088,907 »rocess of monufzcturing a substitute for vulcanite 
1,099,197 Process for the manufacture of a substance resembling natural 
rubbe: 
Vuleanizer 
Vulcanizer press 
Producing substances resembling caoutchouc. 


Caoutchouc-like substances and process of making them 
Manufacture of diolefins (isoprene), caoutchouc, and caoutchcuce- 
like substances 
Production of caeutchouc-like bodies 
Synthetic product resembling caoutchouc 
Treating preducts resembling caoutchouc. 
tbher-mixing machine 
embling caoutchouc 
’rocess of manufacturing caoutchouc-like substances 











PATENTS PERTAINING TO SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
eens 
liole ns 
ng dialefins 
g diclefins 
halogenated paraffin hydrocarbons 
f making chlorinated hydrocarbons 
wctiom of 1s0Oprene 
1.062.973. Producing rubber-like compounds. 
1,045, 18. Pre lucing isoprene 
1,079,294 hu‘adiene and derivatives thereof 
1,083,164 isoprene 
1,083,165 rox ng isoprene. 
1,087,261 f making isoprene 
1,098,858 ge chlorin derivatives of the amyl series 
1,098,859 isoprene 
1,09 17 for the manufacture of a substance resembling natural 
1,102,654. 2 jihalogen—2-methylbutane and homologues thereof. 
1,192,655 Prodwming iso-olefins , 
1,168.970 Marvfacture of isoprene and homologues thereof 
1,189,110 Picducirg substances resembling caoutchouc. 
1.192.319. Cacutchouc-like substances and process of making them 
1,202,282. Process of producing 2-chlor-isopentane 
1,218,33 Manufacture of diolefins (isoprene), caoutchouc, and caoutchouc 


like substances 
1,218,713. Production of caoutchouc-like bodies. 
1,238,930 Synthetic product resembling caoutchouc 
1,248,888 Treating products resembling caoutchouc 
1,294,662. Preducing substances resembling caoutchouc. 
1,298,929. Producing isoprene 
1,3 47 Process of manufacturing caoutchouc-like substances 








Legal Decisions 


Lambert Tire & Rubber Co., a corporation, assignee of Wil- 
liam A. Brubaker. No. 1,855. Decided June 1, 1926. Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia. 

Appeal from a decision of the Patent Office rejecting the claims 
of appellant’s application for an automobile tire design, on the de- 
sign patent to Follen, No. 55,600. 

The court agrees with the Patent Office that applicant has taken 
the elements of Follen’s tire and slightly rearranged them, and that 
such rearrangement does not amount to invention. The design 
of the tire exhibited at the oral argument is not the design of the 
application, The decision is affirmed.—Offctal Gazette, Volume 
353, page 522. 

Customs Appraisers’ Decision 

No. 1464. Protest 10419-G of C. B. Richard & Co., New York. 
The appraiser reports that the merchandise consists of football 
cases and laces composed in chief value of leather and rubber foot- 
ball bladders, all classified as unfinished footballs at 30 per cent 
ad valorem under paragraph 1402, tariff act of 1922. Opinion by 
J. Sullivan. In accordance with the amended report of the ap- 
praiser the protest was sustained as to the rubber football bladders 
which were held dutiable at 25 per cent under paragraph 1439. 
As the correct claim was not made as to the cases and laces the 
protest was overruled as to these items.—Treasury Decisions, 
Volume 50, No. 26, page 17. 


Patent Suits 


Patent No. 1,611,829, issued to Freedlander for driving belt. 
Claims of application disclosing prestretching outer or tension mem- 
ber involve only carrying forward from short’s stretching central 
member.—A. L. Freedlander, ex parte, (Decision, Commissioner 
of Patents). A driving belt comprising a compression member 
composed of rubber mixed with fiber and having corrugations on 
the inner surface, a central member composed of rubberized cord 
fabric, and a tension member composed of rubberized fabric cut on 
the bias, the material of the central member being laid on the com- 
pression member and: that of the tension member on the central 
member. 

Patent No. 1,611,830 issued to Freedlander, for driving helt There 
is nothing inventive in using steps adopted by Gates with materials 
noted by Price, but placing fiber or strands crosswise the material 
A. D. 


in a belt is not analogous to use of cross fibers in shoe sole. 





Freedlander, ex parte (Decision, Commissioner of Patents). 

Patent No. 1,611,400 issued to Andrews for improvement in 
rolling rubber fabrics for tires. Applicant having originally 
claimed viscose or cellulose xanthate as coating material for sepa- 
rating strip, and on appeal sought to claim regenerated cellulose, 
rejection of claims was affirmed, but upon Board of Examiners 
being convinced viscose or cellulose xanthate was unsuitable, appli- 
cant was allowed to claim regenerated cellulose—O. H. Andrews, 
Appeal (Decision, Examiners-in-Chiet. ) 


Adjudicated Patents 


Patent No. 900,055, The Burnham patent for squeeze roll in 
wool-washing machinery, held invalid. C. C. N. J. Wilkie v. 
Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Co., 14 F. (2d) 811.—Official 
Gazette, Volume 353, page 524. 

Patent No. 1,597,233, R. V. Heuser, vulcanization of rubber, 
suit filed October 25, 1926, D. C., N. D. Ohio (E. Div.), Doc. 
2034, A. C. Burrage et al. v. Rubber Service Laboratories, Inc.— 
Official Gazette, Volume 353, page 728. 

Patent No. 1,119,326, Thropp & De Laski, machine for making 
or building up pneumatic tires, suits filed September 28, 1926; D.C. 
N. J., Doc. E 2147, De Laski & Thropp Circular Woven Tire Co. 
vy. Century Plainfield Rubber Co. Doc. E 2148, De Laski & Thropp 
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EUROPE’S AFTER-WAR READJUSTMENT 


The year 1927 should prove to be for European nations the clos- 


period of after-war readjustments. This was the 
Paul M. Warburg, international banker and 


International Acceptance Bank, Inc., 


ng year in the 
made by 


prediction 


in his annual 


rman of the 


eport submitted to stockholders at their annual meeting yesterday. 
“From a violently disturbed sea of unfettered inflation,” Mr. War 
burg says, “we see the world now emerging into the smooth waters 
t balanced budgets and stabilized currencies.” After citing the 
numerous countries which have returned to the gold standard dur 


l if we might that the 
remaining prodigal sons re- 
Thus 1927 would 


ints 


1926, he savs “it would seem as expect 


just begun would see the few 
ning gold standard family 
mark the end of the period 


which Europe was 


urning to the fold of the 
of fiscal and currency anarchy 
thrown as a consequence of the Great War.” 


bank’s 
gers, formerly assistant vice president, W. H. 


The following changes in the official staff were an 


nounced: H. J. Re 


Schubart, manager of the foreign exchange department, and L. S. 

Chanler, Jr. were appointed vice presidents; C. B. Hall, assistant 

vice president, was elected secretary; and J. A. Milholland became 
s t treasurer 


RAPSON TIRE PLANT IN TASMANIA 


The Rapson Tire & Rubber Co, (Australia), Ltd., Hobart, 
Tasmania, is building and equipping a factory in Tasmania where 
},.000 Rapson tires will be made weekly. The company’s capital 

£1,000,000 of which £500,000 has been subscribed. The Tas 





manian Government has guaranteed dividends for 7 years on the 
¢ s & per cent cumulative stock. H. L. Butler, formerly 
nanager he glish Rapson company, is general manager and 

H Coe is chief engineer of the new Australian company. 

THE RUssIAN RUBBER TRUST 
() e] Russia Rubber Trust indicate con- 
is factories. Six million les 
I nstruction and repairs, 4,740,000 
equipment and repairs and 1,260,000 rubles tor new 
g ad equipping of several departments are 
ring complet Treugolnik. The Bogatyr works have ex 
i g sh department to permit increasec 
t s built several new shops. Finally, 
I rv No. 4 has seve shops and reequipped them 


riRE INVENTORY—PRODUCTION—DOMESTIC SHIPMENTS 








N 
P ~ 
Hig press r 7 2.9 
iT e 68.230 5566 
Balloon inner tubes 1,384,791 1,283.4 3 
COTTON AND RUBBER CONSUMPTION IN TIRES AND TUBES 
Pour 
( n fabrics 12.4 
( e € 7 
75 per astr 
AMERICAN PRODUCTIO? ARS AND TRUCKS DURING 1926 TO- 
led 4,480,000 vehicles, 3.950,000 being cars and the remaining 
530,000 representing trucks. The wholesale values were respect- 
ively $2,622,450,000 and $434.500,000 
I UNIVERSAL GRA! DecEMBER 22, 1926, REPORTS THF 
formation of a company for retreading tires, known as the Com- 


Renovadora de Llantas, S. A., in Mexico City. The ma- 


Creusot plant in France 


ry is to be furnished by the 
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Financial and 


The Fisk Rubber Co. 
» THE StocKHOLDERSS Herein contained you will find balance 
T sheet and profit and loss and surplus accounts for the fiscal 

vear ended October 31, 1926 

The tire industry in 1926 contended against a drastic decline in 
the price of its two chief raw materials—crude rubber and cotton. 
Regardless of this condition gross sales less returns and allow- 
inces for the year amounted to $68,051,739.43 and operating profits 
ifter depreciation but before interest and taxes were approximately 
$6,000,000. As 1925 was a year of inflation in crude rubber prices 
and 1926 a vear of deflation normal earning power may be more 
1 +] 


nearly regarded as the average the two years. 


Inventories as of October 31 were taken on a conservative basis 
from which is deducted an amount set aside of $1,000,000 as a 
reserve against possible future contingencies. 

The major part of the contingency reserve of $1,500,000 set aside 
last year has been used for the cancellation and readjustment of 
fabric contracts applicable to future years. 

During the current fiscal year the dividends on preferred and 
management stocks accumulated prior to October 31, 1925, were 
wr provided for in full by the issue of $4,467,500 par value 


paid 
7 per cent. first preferred convertible stock and by the payment 
f $660,264 in cash. Dividends for current year amounting to 
$1,511,150 were paid in cash. 

The company is in a strong financial condition. Total current 
assets at the end of the year were $36,995,272 and current liabilities 
$2,949,825, giving a ratio of current assets to current liabilities of 
12% to 1. 

The outlook is good for a satisfactory volume of business in 
1927. Stabilized raw material markets should assure satisfactory 








profits on that business. H. T. Dunn, 
President. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET OCTOBER 31, 1926 











ASSETS 
Capital Assets 
Land, buildings, machinery and equipment $27,457,327.14 
Less—reserve for depreciation 7,168,751.91 
$20,288,575.23 
RNG Vibakcnsine ed bean se 1.00 
$20,288,576.23 
stments 
1767 Broadway Co., Inc. (Fisk Build 
WD sede kenkees accu duneiceadas rr $1,496,500.00 
The Fisk Tire Fabric Co. (represet 
1 buildings, less $1,700,000 of 6%4% 
sinking fund gold bonds) 766,562.50 
Miscellaneous investments ....... 874,834.61 
_- 3,137,897.11 
Current Assets = 
Inventories at appfeximate cost ¢ market 
whichever is lower. (less reserve) $23,525,872.59 
unts receivable, less reserves ($1,263 
Pan -veeeuweenavee 51.60 
eceivable........ —o , 200,542.20 
Cash in banks, on hand and in transsit 3,556,106.04 
— — 36,995,272.43 
Deferred charges including expenses of bond and note issues 1,665,839.89 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock 
Cumulative first preferred 
Authorized 200,704 shares par $100.... $20,070,400.00 


17,861,000.00 
1,630,100.00 


Outstanding 178,610 shares..... 
Less—in treasury 16,301 shares 


Outstanding in the hands of the public............ $16,230,900.00 
7% Cumulative first preferred convertible 
Authorized 46,303 shares par $100...... $4,630,300.00 


Outstanding in the hands of the public 44,675 shares 4,467,500.00 


orporate News 














Management stoc! 
Aut 1 and ssued ; $15,000.00 
7 C1 ve secor prefer ert 
Autl i 1 ) r $ 
Outstanding in the hands k share 15,800.00 
( 
Autl zed 1,250,000 shares of no par value 
Outst g 116 s S < ih ae 8,101,495.01 
£ 5,4 l 
$29,810,695 01 
First mortgage 20-year 8° sinking fund gold bonds, due 
September 1, 1941 : 8.370.001 
Five-year 544% sinking fund gold notes, due January 1, 193 9,871,000.00 
Current Liabilities 
Accounts payable including pr sion fcr Federal income 
+ . i. > 52 Xf 6 
Div nds I le L 
2,949,825.26 
for ct ge s 06 
7 497.33 
85.66 


Dividends Declared 


Goodrich, B. 
Goodrich, B. 
Goodrich, B. 
Hood Rubber 

















Hocd Rebkber 
ste an Prod 926 
United States 
New y ork 
High Lo Last 
Ajax Rubber, ccm ne 105¢ 10 ] 
%sk Rul con 1634 16'4 6% 
Fisk Rubber, Ist pfd. (7) 84% 84 843% 
( ¢ B. F., Co., con } 17% 47 47 
3 . F., Co., pfd. (7) , . 96% 96% 96% 
eld ce 10 10 10 
eld pfd 40 40 40 
i « i ri 5 5 s 
& Tire, com.... : 7 7 7 
United States Rubber, com.............. OM 595% 59% 
United States Rubber, Ist pfd 8) xd 107% 107 5% 107% 
Akron Rubber Stock Quotations 
Quotations of January 19, supplied by Otis & Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
COMPANY Last Sale Bid Asked 
Aetna com ° ° coer oe e° 17 17% 20 
Aetna pfd 93 90 95 
Falls, com. .... a ha areal ee 4% 2 4 
Falls pfd. ae ; : 18% 10 17 
Faultless com. . : pane 39% 38 39% 
Firestone com. : : jun 117 117 125 
Firestone lst pfd . 101% 102 
Firestone 2nd pfd 99% 99 99% 
General com 150 ose 155 
General pfd. . . 107% sas 102% 
Goodrich com. . 43% — ‘ 
Goodrich pfd. 97% 
Gocdyear com. V. T. ¢ 30 . 
Goodyear pfd. V. T. ¢ 100 , 100 
Goodyear pr. pfd. V. T. ¢ 107 os : 
India com. 31% ; 31% 
Miller com. . 34 
Miller pfd. . , 101% 101 102 
Mohawk com : 20 nee 25 
Mohawk pfd. ° 74 ee 65 
Seiberling com 22 22% 23 
Seiberling pfd. ‘ 98 96 
Star com. ..... 11 + 
Star pfd. ; : 30 
Swinehart com. ... 82 


CENSUS OF RUBBER-WORKING MACHINERY 

According to the latest statistics available as prepared for 1923 
by the Bureau of the Census and reported by 71 establishments, 
the value of the rubber-working machinery produced that year 
was $6,849,343. Figures for previous years were as follows: 1914, 
$2,725,897; 1919, $17,001,919, and 1921, $8,003,103. The census 
of manufactures, which prior to 1919 was conducted at five-year 
intervals, is now taken every two years. 
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New Incorporations 
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nd Mae Belle McCollum, both of 367 St. Georges avenue, Rahway, New 
Jersey; and Joseph Walten, 23 Dayton street, Elizabeth, New Jersey. Prin- 
cipal office, 6 Ross street, Rahway, New Jersey. To manufacture and deal 
in rubber, gutta percha, etc. 

UNIVERSAL PUNCTURE PROOF TIRE CO., December 14, 1926 


(North Carclina), 
Rent Millie 


capital $100,000. Incorporators: Virgil Pratt, Andrewstine 
und Augustus Turner, all of Hamlet, North Carolina. 


indsevy 











Pris t Hamlet, North Carolina To deal in tires and their 
. . 
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Road Testing Machine 
Tire manufacturers, engineers and designers interested in the 
road testing of their tires will find the so-called “Roughometer,” 
here illustrated, well adapted for recording the conditions of the 
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roughness. In 


he vehicle may 


bears a direct relation to degree of 


that the effect of this motion upon the chassis of t 


be minimized, body springs and rubber tires are provided, the 
deflection of which absorbs much of the undesirable vibration 
The magnitude of these deflections depends not only on the 


also 
load, 


By maintaining con- 


but on the speed of the 


and distribution of the 


magnitude of the road roughness 


vehicle, amount and the type and 


condition of the spring and tire equipment. 


stant all of these other conditions, the deflection of the body 
springs may be made to measure the relative roughness of the 
riding surfaces over which the vehicle is driven. This fact 


furnishes the principle on which the relative roughness determina- 


tor or roughometer, as it has been called, operates. 


This instrument was developed by the United States Bureau 
of Public Roads for attachment to an automobile as indicated in 
t diagran 


ometer consists of a rack which is attached 
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this rack is a spur gear which is supported by the frame of 





car. Movement of the front axle with respect to the chassis, 
caused by deflection of the body springs, thus produces translation 
of the rack the This 
through a flexible shaft to a mechanical counter on the instrument 
Deflection of the front springs of the 
vehicle thus causes the rotation of the spindle of the counter. In 


and rotation of gear. gear is connected 


board of the automobile. 


order that this spindle will not rotate in the reverse direction 
when the body springs return from their deflected position a ball 
clutch is interposed between the gear mentioned and the flexible 
shaft the This ball clutch allows the 
flexible shaft to turn in only one direction so that the counter 
operates only during deflection of the body springs and thus 
records the summation of these deflections during the time the 
instrument is in operation. 


which operates counter. 
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f Lawrence & Co., 24 Thomas street, New York, N. Y., 
selling agents for tire fabric manaufacturers, announced their 


A T the beginning of the present year three members of the firm 
o) 


retirement from active participation in the business. The three 
partners, who had each been with the company for more than 
forty years, were: Henry S. Howe, Henry C. Everett, and Henry 
W. Williams. The remaining members cf the firm include Henry 
W. Howe, John S. Lawrence, Francis R. Masters, and John E. 
Rousmaniere. 

Albert V. W. Tallman, broker in crude rubber, has formed a 
partnership with John de C. Van Etten, the new organization to 
carry on business under the trade name of Albert V. W. Tallman, 
25 Beaver street, New York, N. Y. Mr. Van Etten was formerly 
engaged for many years in the manufacture of rubber goods. 

The Omo Manufacturing Co., Middletown, Connecticut, special- 
izing in the production of dress shields and druggists’ rubber 
sundries, has opened a New York City office at 232 Madison avenue, 
at 37th street. 

Charles B. Chrystal, president of the Charles B. Chrystal Co., 
Inc., 11 Cliff street, New York, N. Y., importer of whiting, clays 
and colors for the rubber industry, sailed on January 15 for Italy 
on the steamer Colombo, Mr. Chrystal, who is accompanied by 
his wife and son, is combining business and pleasure on his trip, 
which will include a stay of about two months in Italy, France, 
Spain, Belgium, Germany, Holland, and England. 

The United States Rubber Co., 1790 Broadway, New York, N. 
Y., has established a wholesale distributing branch at 1032 North 
Miami avenue, Miami, Florida, the new division to be under the 
management of Leo Lindsey. 

The Grasselli Chemical Co., 347 Madison avenue, New York, 
N. Y., reports that increased demand for Grasselerator No. 808 has 
made it necessary to double the capacity of the plant. A complete 
technical service laboratory has recently been installed in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

William O'Neil, president of the General Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, was the principal speaker at a meeting on January 11 
of General dealers at Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, N. Y. 

Victor De Sanctis has been named European export representa- 
tive of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

The first transatlantic transaction in crude rubber by radiophone 
was negotiated yesterday, when F. R. Henderson, of Henderson, 
Helm & Co., president of the Rubber Exchange of New York, gave 
an order for fifty tons for February delivery, fifty tons for March 
delivery and fifty for April delivery to Arthur Jones, chairman of 
the Rubber Trade Association of London. 

H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc., 41 East 42nd street, New York, N. Y., 
importers of crude and scrap rubber, have opened a crude rubber 
brokerage department for the convenience of those connected with 
the rubber industry, whether as importers, manufacturers, or 
dealers. The Muehlstein organization maintains branches in 
Chicago, Akron, Boston, Los Angeles, and London, while it is also 
a member of The Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc., and The 
Rubber Exchange Clearing House, Inc. 

The Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., now at 250 West 57st street, New 
York, N. Y., will during the latter part of April occupy new 
quarters in the General Motors Building, Broadway and 57th street, 
which structure is now approaching completion. The Kelly- 


Springfield organization has leased the entire tenth floor of the 
new building. 

The American Cyanamid Co., Inc., manufacturer of compound- 
ing ingredients for the rubber industry, has removed its offices 
from 511 Fifth avenue to 535 Fifth avenue, New York, N. Y. 

The Bakrow-Leatherow Balloon Co., 14th and Hill streets, 
Louisville, Kentucky, is to begin operations during March as the 
Howe-Baumann Rubber Co., New Haven, Connecticut. Walter 
J. Leatherow heads the organization, which will manufacture toy 
balloons. 

The McCullough Oil Co., Greenville, South Carolina, has estab- 
lished in Greenville a warehouse for the Lee Tire & Rubber Co., 
Conshohocken, Pennsylvania. Lee products for both the whole- 
sale and retail trade will be handled through this warehouse. 

The Carolina Rubber Co., Salisbury, North Carolina, reports 
very satisfactory business during the past year, and after the 
deduction of all charges there will be a substantial profit. Sales 
of Clover Leaf high pressure bus and truck tires have greatly) 
increased, while the production has been enlarged of Carolina 
Comfort balloons, a low pressure type of tire. C. S. Munro is 
vice president and general manager. 











New J ersey 











There has been a decided improvement in all lines of manu- 
factured rubber goods during the past month and New Jersey 
manufacturers are looking for a busy spring and summer season. 
Trenton plants are actively producing garden hose for the spring 
and summer trade which is being stored in warehouses for de- 
livery. The mechanical goods factories are running to capacity. 
Tire manufacturers are busy but prices are so low there is little 
profit in the goods. The production of brake lining is very good. 
Hard rubber goods show a little improvement. 

The New Jersey Supreme Court has decided that the City of 
Trenton, New Jersey, is not responsible for freshets in the Assun- 
pink Creek that frequently cause serious damage at the plant of 
the Murray Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey. The company 
brought suit to recover $161,018.55 as the result of injury to its 
property. 

Business is improving at the plant of the Ajax Rubber Co., 
Trenton, New Jersey, and the concern is now operating about 80 
per cent after experiencing a dull early winter season. 

The Combination Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey, announces 
that orders are becoming plentiful again and the plant is now 
running with two shifts of tire and tube makers. During the fall 
and early winter the company was running with one eight-hour 
shift. 

The Murray Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey is very busy in 
the mechanical rubber departments with orders for fire and garden 
hose for spring delivery. 

The Pierce-Roberts Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey is very 
busy turning out mechanical rubber goods and automobile acces- 
sories. The company announces that both December and January 
showed a larger production than the same two months of last 
season. 


At a recent bankruptcy sale in Syracuse, New York, Walter C. 
A. Henney, of the Equipment Co., Inc., Trenton, New Jersey, 
purchased the plant and equipment of the SyraCord Tire & Rubber 
Co. for $105,000. Mr. Henney will dismantle the plant, dispose of 
the equipment and sell the building. 
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ber Co., Trent New Jersey reports that The Taunton Rubber Co., Taunton, Massachusetts, manufactur- 
bus ss is improvir in all the departments and that prospects er of heels, soles, and sponge rubber specialties, has leased the plant 
xt few months to come. The concern has of the Greenfield Tap & Die Co., Taunton, affording additional pro- 
ike lining duction space of 50,000 square feet. The new quarters will be 
wa erdic ed by a iury in Used to take up the manufacture of sponge rubber specialties, in- 
peal n heat . —_ ae im commertin th 
\ Maus lave ‘ the American Cluding some which are now in common use in ¢ nnectic n with 
R , ( Rautenes New ie st L. Albert radio sets. The company is capitalized for $90,000 fully paid in, 
-— - . ad idition “le ; » Jeane - increase » eanits 
&s . —— $3.539 damages illeged and additional stock will be issued to increase the capital to 
, ‘ ' fino of Ctaee 5 $150,000. During the past eight years, sales have increased from 
FI \ $50,000 to $500,000. The company now employs 110 and the of- 
( ict ew « i ces si “ 
. t ~ . —T 
woe? , ficers are William L. Gifford, president, and Joseph L. Gifford, 
‘ ‘ - ls ner tubes " . 
P treasurer 
R nent The p w operating t 
\ ( f , > of tt | Rubber At the annual meeting of the First National Bank of Boston 
{ t ( 
y Salt inate I ai € KUuDdDdC ‘ 
{ eld recently Homer Gage, f Worcester, vice president of the 
I M \ Q e sales 
Hood Rubber Co., was elected a director. Homer Gage is presi- 
. _ dent of the Crompton & Knowles Loom Works of Worcester, 
Massachusetts n addition to his position as directo yf oor 
Viassachusetts Massacl tt In rdditi n to his position as director « Hood, 
he is a director in Graton & Knight Manufacturing Co., Merchants 
= — — National Bank of Worcester, Royal Worcester Corset Co., State 
Vl = d ' : ; . P 
ay . ; er ia Mutual Life Assurance Co. and Worcester Gas Light Co., and 
. ; ; ; trustee of the Worcester County Institution for Savings. Frank 
. n Ls. Hopewell, a director of the Reading Rubber Co., was reelected 
1 t bbe ' 4s ~* , . 
il a director of the First National at the same meeting. 
¢ » ™ " le , vy $1.00 ar ea . of . : 
} - Monthly Review of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston 
r s 4uU ™ ‘ . . ‘ - = ° . ’ . 
he hows that wholesale sales of rubber footwear in New England dur- 
) ‘ e dras - P . 1 
ng September, October, and November were larger than during the 
Wit . \ r : ier meee saat” ohie 
. corresponding periods of either 1924 or 1925. These increases were 
io % fi erial gas 
particularly favorable, the report says, as they occurred during 
weve 
<p ss most active selling season. 
4 l OG ? Yr il trac 
. , ra stall he tire and tube production of New England is on the up- 
{ ‘cris cs 
, | 1 ston ‘ - swing. Converse Tire & Rubber Co. has commenced production 
, a. ( p es 
— ta » of th n the new line of President and Alpine tires and tubes, and already 
ey aes hand-to-mouth despite the aS broken all production records for the plant. Fisk is now run- 
, R e1 vershoe cr [he 1928 ning two shifts with plans being underway to add a third. Hood 
carrie riet f new types of overshoes in colored and ‘ ks for a record production in their tire division this year. All 
fabr th in the snap fastener and automatic slide fastener | cal companies adjusted prices to meet the recent revision of ; 
"1 ' 1" 1 re on tul some t $1zes 
types. H i ! nery vogue in overshoes will go is still Pet Cem on tube and some tire sizes. 
uncertain, but it has made the retailer reluc to stock up on the Salmon Falls Manufacturing Co., Salmon Falls, New Hampshire, 
aple types ‘ les ve been pu ) duct! nanutacturers of tire fabric, closed down permanently on Tuesday, 
iny ex s rere have be se ul price revisions In January 11. Though representatives of six or seven different firms 
imt e first of the ur which has added to the ave been shown through the plant as prospective buyers, no offer 
rta ation to purchase had yet been received. 
After Februar the rubber tickets on the winter numbers will 


inventory period for most 





the foot I production is now being in- 
creased, and advance book »a good summer business 

The mechanical goods factories have started to pick up since 
t first of the vear along with renewed demand from the auto- 
motive industr Reclaiming plants are busy with prices some 


what easier 





The Boston Woven Hose & Rubber ( Cambridge, Massa 
chusetts, made its annual distribution of gold pieces at Christmas 
time to those of it mployes who have been in the firm’s service 
lor ten years or over This year the firm remembered 321 em 
ployes whose service re were as follows: for 30 years or over, 
13; 25 to WO ye 23; 20 to 25 years, 59; 15 to 20 years, 83; 10 to 
15 years, 113. Th A served 25 years or more Were awarded 
$20; those from 20 to 25 years, $10, and those from 10 to 20 years, 
$5. George | fall, general iger, and J. William Fellows, 
factory manager, had charge of the distribution which has been 





nual custom of the past ten years. 


Davidson Rubber Co., Charlestown, Massachusetts, resumed 





and 





operations ifter a shutdown for inventory repairs 


lasting ten days. Business is now unusually active in the druggists 


sundries line following a price reduction January 1, and sales of 
the Banner line by Davidson have been very heavy since the first 


of the year 





Howard L. Whitely, formerly proprietor of Whitely Bleachery 
and agent of Lowell Bleachery for many years, has been appointed 
agent of Waltham Bleachery & Dye Works to succeed James A. 


Walsh, resigned. James W. McQuesten remains assistant agent. 


Despite rumors that Manomet Mills of New Bedford, that city’s 
largest cotton yarn producer, is to be dissolved, President William 
Whitman states that as yet no positive steps looking to liquidation 
The mill is to be 
Mr. Whitman, when present orders have been run out. 


have been taken. closed, however, according to 
It will 
take roughly two months to complete orders now on the books. 
As a manufacturer of cotton yarns and cord tire fabrics, Manomet 
has felt severely southern competition, in company with all northern 


spinning enterprises. 

The 
vulcanizing equipment for the tire repair trade, reports the outlook 
for 1927 considerably better than at any time during the last eight- 
The company has recently brought out some new 
models of combination high pressure and balloon tire vulcanizers 
in three cavity type, and has also added a new electrically heated 
line. 


Lowell Equipment Manufacturing Co., manufacturer of 


een months 


Clifford A. Goodnoh is now the purchasing agent of the Clifton 
Manufacturing Co., Jamaica Plain, Boston, Massachusetts. Ex- 
ecutives of this organization, which specializes in the production 
of rubberized clothing and proofed goods, include thefollowing : 
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Frank C. Tenney, president; N. Lincoln Greene, vice president and 
general manager, and H. G. Morse, treasurer. 

The plant of the Stedman Products Co., South Braintree, Massa- 
chusetts, is being operated on full schedule; the rubber flooring 
division being run at capacity with many unfilled orders on hand, 
while the reclaim department is also busy in the production of 
well-known brands. Executives of the organization believe that 
the outlook for 1927 is most favorable. 

Edwin H. Marble, president of the Curtis & Marble Machine 
Co., Worcester, Massachusetts, manufacturer of special types of 
rubber equipment, has been awarded a fellowship by the Textile 
Institute, Manchester, England, he being the second American to 
be thus honored. Mr. Marble is also a member of the executive 
committee of the Textile Institute Club, recently organized in the 
United States by the (American) Textile Institute for the purpose 
of promoting special researches 

Bowling among rubber employes is finding strong favor with 
the Hood Rubber Co., 
Co., who are running tournaments. 


American Rubber Co., and Revere Rubber 


Charles M. Speaks has rejoined the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio, and will be connected in an executive capacity 
with the Firestone Footwear Co., Hudson, Massachusetts. 


Boston a Crude Rubber Port 


[he increasing importance of Boston as a rubber port was 
emphasized during the week of January 17 to 22 when two steam 
ers. delivering more than $1,500,000 worth of rubber, docked at th 
Hub port. The S. S. President Van Buren unloaded at the Bostor 
tidewater terminal (army base) 5,984 bales of rubber from Singa 
pore for shipment to tire manufacturers in the interior. The 

sident Van Buren is a Dollar Line Steamer, one of the round- 
the-world ships which picks up different cargoes in circling 
the globe. The City of Baroda, an American Manchurian Line 
steamer, arrived with 984 bales from Singapore for the Fisk 
Rubber Co., and 7,596 bales for rubber companies in Akron, Ohio 

Figures released by the Maritime Association show that rubber 
mports through the port of Boston have increased in the last five 
years as follows: 1920, 1,307 tons; 1921, 2,132 tons; 1922, 8,875 
tons: 1923, 14,765 tons; 1924, 15,235 tons; 1925, 16,000 tons 
Previous to 1920 rubber shipments through Boston to the mid- 


western tire manufacturers were almost unknown. 














Rhode Island 











Reports indicate that the manufacturers of insulated wire and 
rubber goods in Rhode Island have done a fairly satisfactory busi- 
ness during the past year. The great demand for rubber goods 
that came early in December has continued through January, giving 
encouragement to the optimistic feeling that prevails. Wholesalers 
and jobbers have had a fair year as a whole, influenced in a con- 
siderable measure by the hand-to-mouth buying policy, but in 
general some gain over 1925 has been noted. Manufacturers of 
rubber and rubber products have a substantial number of orders 
on hand, and during the past month there has been an appreciable 
quickening in a number of lines, inventories having apparently been 
finished in wholesale and retail trade and reorders to complete lines 
have been received by the manufacturers. 

The annual corporation statement of the Revere Rubber Co., 
Providence, Rhode Island, shows the following: 

Assets : merchandise, $796,568 ; cash, $5,772; accounts receivable, 
$4,430,199; prepaid accounts, $14,536; furniture, fixtures, tools, etc., 
$14,659; vehicles, $6,425; total, $5,268,159. Liabilities: capital, 
$4,500,000; accounts payable, $32,967; surplus, $735,192. 

Miss Bride E. Culley voluntarily retired about the middle of 
January as forewoman at the factory of the National India Rubber 


Co., Bristol, Rhode Island, after 51 years of service. The em- 
ployes of one of the departments, over which she had jurisdiction, 
presented her with a silver fruit basket and the women’s making 
room of the Keds division of the factory presented a substantial 
purse of gold. Miss Culley entered the factory at the age of 14 
in 1876 and worked her way up as forewoman of the men’s and 
women’s bench making department with rank of assistant foreman. 
In 1883 she had the distinction of making the first pair of tennis 
shoes. 

The American Electric Works, Phillipsdale, East Providence, 
Khode Island, has under construction two new buildings necessitated 
by the constant expansion of its business. 

Since the destruction of its plant at Franklin, Massachusetts, 
several weeks ago, representatives of the Appleton Rubber Co., 


have been inspecting prospective sites in Rhode Island and Massa- 





: kore 











Following a general improvement in tire sales, with larger orders 
from dealers on the spring dating basis since the first of the year, 
most tire factories in Ohio, which had been running for several 
months at less than 85 per cent of capacity, started to speed up 
production about the middle of January, and by the end of the 
month operations were nearly 90 per cent of capacity. Total output 

f tires in the Akron district is in excess of 110,000 a day. 

Large Akron rubber companies have been purchasing more crude 
rubber and fabric during the past month than they did a year ag 
While many have fabric contracts for a year or more in advance, 
a good volume of fill-in orders is being placed for immediate or near 
delivery. This indicates that current needs are greater than was 
anticipated a few months ago. 

With 5,000,000 more motor vehicles operating today than a vear 
ago, and 20,000,000 more tires on the road, the rubber industry in 
Ohio should experience a prosperous year. Dealer stocks through- 

ut the country are extremely low, and must soon be replenished. 
Inventories of high priced rubber have been liquidated, and written 
dewn to current market values, paving the way for better earnings 
by the manufacturers in 1927. Authorities agree that tire prices 
‘annot go any lower and probably will go higher this year. There 
ision in the spring. As crude rubber 


costs are expected to advance, rather than d 


; talk of an upward price revisi 
ecline, manufacturers 
will have ne more inventory losses to absorb. 

Harvey S. Firestone, president of the Firestone company, has 


tire sales in 1927 will be at least 10 per cent greater 


predicted that 
than in the preceding year. Orders for original equipment will be 
bout the same, with substantial gain in replacement business. 
Other authorities believe there will be a gain of 15 per cent in tire 


Many rubber companies now are erecting large additions and are 

spending liberally for new machinery and equipment in anticipation 
f a big business this year. Construction of new buildings in 1927 
will far exceed the amount of factory buildings started last year. 
\ll branches of the industry, in fact, should show a substantial im- 

provement. Rubber reclaimers are spending millions of dollars on 
plant additions and new equipment, preparing for heavy business 
increases in 1927. Manufacturers of rubber equipment and sup- 
pliers of materials agree that the outlook is much brighter at this 
time than it was a year ago. 

The recent cut in prices of bus and truck tires and tubes, averag- 
ing about 10 per cent, is considered part of a cooperative move- 
ment against the mileage contract evil. If successful the plan will 
establish this class of business on a profit-making basis. Hereto- 
fore manufacturers have been supplying bus tires on a rental basis 
at a loss. Prices are now adjusted on these large size casings so 
that dealers can profitably equip vehicles on the straight sale basis 

in competition with the mileage contract basis. As the demand for 
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ing rapidly, manufacturers recognize that the 
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contract evil is remedied the better it will be 
Goodyear Akron plant has been increased trom 


Further output 


about 35,000 tires a day to nearly 40,000 gains in 
are expected « n February. Plant additions and new machinery 
will prov f upacity output later this year of 55,000 tires a 
da Phe w balloon tire has brought increased orders from 
dealers, a us applications have been received from those 
vho have ver before handled Goodyear products 

Firest manutact in tl neighborhood of 35,000 tires 

day add t i ira tput t rubber tootwear An 
S800.000 ition Plant 2 is under way wh will nearly double 
the ci n r manutacturi small-size res 

Tire product at Goodrich is a little over 20,000 tires a day. 
Contir veather and snow storms have accelerated the de- 
ma twear, resulting in full time operations in 


nd large quantities 
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Horn has joined the advertising department of 


odyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


and manufacturing addition to the plant of the 


Ohio Rubber Co., Willoughby, Ohio, will be ready for occupation 


tl February. Work has been started on a second building 


le first of 


to adjoin the warehouse 


head of the Firestone Plantations ( 
\kron early in January after spending several months 


With work past 
about 200,000 rubber trees 


Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., 
returned to 
in Liberia, America’s new rubber growing center 
the experimental stage, there are now 
vielding 100,000 pounds of rubber monthly, Mr. Firestone reported 
Thousands of acres have been cleared and planting started. 

Southwood, formerly with The Bridgwater Machine 
sales department of the Akron Rubber Mold & 


Akron, Ohio 


George R 


Co. is now in the 


Machine Co Mr. Southwood has been connected wit! 


the rubber machinery business for 





— 


the past twenty years. 
The 
Co. has 
in the Federal Oil & Gas Company 
Building, 109 North 
Akron, Ohio. M. D 
general manager. 
The Roessler & 
Chemical Co., 709 Sixth 
New York, N. \ 
E. H. Nahm is 
the service department of the com 
pany’s Mr 
Nahm’s offices are at 172 Oakdale 
Akron, Ohio 
fifteen the 
Akron, Ohio, 
specializing in the manu- 
the 


Ohio Rubber Engineering 


moved into new quarters 


Union street, 
Tremelin is 


Hasslacher 
avenus 
announces that 


now representing 





rubber division. 


avenue, 





For the past years 


- ‘ Anderson Rubber Co., 
George R. Southwood : ' ‘ 


has been 


facture of toy balloons \ffiliated organizations include: 


Western Reserve Rubber Co. and The Novelty Rubber Sales C 
Che Triangle Tire & Rubber Co., Canton, Ohio, reports that its 
llar sales in 1926 exceeded those for 1925 by 32 per cent, while 

the gain in units was about 43 per cent. The company is selling 

casings in thirty-five states, while warehouse stocks are maintained 
it San Francisco, Atlanta, Cincinnati, Kansas City, and Oklahoma 

City. On January 15 the company began the manufacture of inner 

ubes. M. C. Wyatt is general manager. 


The New Jersey Zinc Sales Co., 160 Front street, New York, 


N . reports that Bruce R. Silver has been appointed district 


sales manager of the organization, with headquarters in Cleveland, 
Ohi Mr. Silver was formerly chief chemist for the Dunlop Tire 
& Rubber Co., joining the staff of the New Jersey Zine Co., in 1922 
Bernard A. Young, formerly associated with the Panco Rubber 
L< is now in charge of sales for The Lima Cord Sole & Heel Co., 
Lima, Ohi |. E. Grosjean is president of the last-mentioned 
rea tion 
lhe Cooper Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio, reports that The West End 
to Sales Co. is now a distributer of Cooper tires and batteries, 
ces at 2905 West Third street, Dayton, Ohio. Walter 
Laing, now in charge of the Cincinnati branch of the Hassler 


Stabilizer Co., was for years manager of the Cincinnati division 


it The Cox per Corp 


future are the 


Sandusky > 


Prospects for the most encouraging, according to 
Ohio, while the company’s business 


last 


l-rie Rubber ( orp., 


increased 700 the three vears Executives 


per cent in 
Kubie, vice 
itor; J. M 


superintendent 


\. Miller, president and treasurer; D. S 
Young, 
manager, and M. 2. Haines, 


nelude: ] 


president; R. K. Ramsey, secretary; W. P. 


Dine, general 


auc 


] 
sales 


Mason Personnel Changes 
Important changes in branch personnel of The Mason Tire & 
Co., A. W. Sherlock, 
formerly Chicago branch manager, is in charge of the new central 
while Stout will the new southern 


Rubber Kent, Ohio, are the following: 


division, Harvey B. direct 
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division, created from parts of the former eastern and central 
division. John McKee, Jr., has been tranferred from the Dallas 
branch to that at Cleveland, while C. J. Marx, formerly branch 
manager at Kansas City, will be in charge at Dallas. H. C. 
Berggren succeeds Mr. Marx at Kansas City, while Fred Wass- 
muth succeeds Mr. Sherlock as Chicago branch manager. M. P. 
Van Pelt has been appointed special sales representative of the 
southern division, while Tony Roche is special representative for 
the central division. The Mason company has moved one of its 
branches to 22nd and Reed streets, Portland, Oregon. Carl G. 


Lufkin is in charge of this division. 
General Sales Manager of Firestone 


Lee R. Jackson, who for more than fourteen years has been 
associated in various capacities with The Firestone Tire & Rubber 





Co., Akron, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager of 
the organization. He became a 


member of the company’s sales 
department in September, 1912, 
shortly after his graduation from 
the University of Akron, Akron 
being his native town. 

Soon after his appointment as 
office manager of the Atlanta 
branch, he was promoted to the 
position of branch manager at 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, going 
from there to Indianapolis and 
later to Minneapolis. After having 
been made division manager for the 





Pacific Coast, he had satisfactorily 











filled his latest position as sales 
manager in charge of manufactur- 


Lee R. Jackson 


ers’ sales, with headquarters at 
Akron, this immediately preceding his present appointment. 


General’s Sales Have Increased 

General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, reports total sales of 
$20,100,000 for the year ended November 30, 1926, an increase of 
$2,000,000 over the previous year. Net profits were only about a 
third as much as the preceding year, amounting to $709,831, or $7 
a share on the common stock, after all charges and dividends 
Regular quarterly common dividend of 2 per ceat and an extra of 
6 per cent were declared. President William O'Neil announced 
that General is the only large tire company that has not borrowed 
money or issued new securities in the past year. 

“The present vear will be better in both sales and profits than 
the preceding year,” commented Mr. O'Neil. “Our business for 
December was 50 per cent greater than the same month last year. 
Dealers’ stocks of tires are badly depleted and I look for a rush of 
orders early in the spring. Any price revision to be expected will 
n quantities such as seem 


be upward. Dealers are now buying 
to indicate an increase in production for the present at least.” 


MIDWESTERN NOTES 

The Century Rubber Works, 54th avenue and 18th street, Chicago, 
Illinois, has completed the construction of a new power house as 
well as a two-story office building, measuring 50 by 100 feet. The 
organization has recently enlarged its sales personnel and is now 
eperating ten branches. E. L. Van Buren has been appointed sales 
manager 

James L. Mayer and Frederick E. Oswald have announced the 
opening of a sales office for industrial engineering equipment at 332 
South LaSalle street, Chicago, Illinois. They are representing the 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co. and the Saginaw Stamping & Tool 
Co., Saginaw, Michigan, manufacturers of overhead conveyer 


wheels, trolleys, casters, etc. 


A new and elaborate station for the handling of Lee tires has 
been opened by the Lee Tire Sales Co., at Fourth and Chestnut 
streets, Evansville, Indiana. Alvin R. Brown is one cf the owners 
of the new establishment. 

The Overland Trail Tire Sales Co. has recently established new 
headquarters at 2060 Farnam street, Omaha, Nebraska, and is 
handling the entire wholesale and retail distribution of the products 
of the Overland Trail Rubber Co. Sales of Pioneer cord tires for 
1926 were valued at approximately $3,246,690. F. J. Grace is 
manager of the sales division, 

Edmund C. Prouty, formerly in charge of production at the 
Morgan & Wright tire factory of the United States Rubber Co., 
and more recently in charge of their technical service office in New 
York, is now executive assistant to the vice president in charge of 
all United States Rubber Co.'s tire factories, with headquarters at 


Detroit. 








Pacific Coast 














In the general improvement in trade conditions on the Pacific 
Coast, as noted in the latest Federal Reserve Board survey, the 
rubber industry figured as one of the few that had made conspicuous 
advances. While the progress in rubber lines during the past 
quarter was not proportionally as much as it had been in the six 
months preceding, it occasions little surprise. Business conditions 
are said to be sounder than ever before, and a flood of orders is 
expected directly after March 1, when inventories will have been 
taken and state taxing valuations will have been determined. It is 
claimed that retailers’ stocks of rubber goods have never been s 
low or credit lines as closely drawn, mostly at the desire of re 
tailers. The buying of tires on credit is steadily growing in favor. 
While not openly disparaged by representatives of the large tire 
manufacturing concerns, they do not encourage it, preferring tq 
regard it as a middleman’s venture. 

The winter rains have been unusually heavy over the entire 
Pacific Coast territory and have been a boon to distributers of 
rubber clothing and footwear, who have thus been aided by nature 
in prevailing upon retailers to place a large volume of orders far 
enough ahead to prevent another sudden depletion of stocks. Tire 
sales have been somewhat halted by the wet weather, especially in 
the Northwest, but on the whole they have been excellent. Dealers 
have been taking advantage of the easy terms offered on spring 
dating orders, and it is said that the deliveries from factories and 
branch warehouses in March and April on the Pacific Coast will 
break all records 

Sales of mechanical rubber goods have been comparatively quiet 
during the past month except in the Southwest where building 
operations have been quite brisk. Distributers in San Francisco 
were much encouraged by the ending on January 15 of the nine 
months’ strike of the building trades. Miscellaneous supplies for 
factories are reported good, while druggists’ sundries orders have 
been few and light. Factories and branches specializing in heavy 
hose and various pump rubbers for the oil fields state that demand 
holds up well and that prospects are very good. 

The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. has not yet appointed a San 
Irancisco branch manager to fill a vacancy, the Golden Gate terri- 
tory being temporarily looked after by H. M. Bacon, who was 
until recently a company executive at Akron and who had been 
appointed as manager of all the Pacific Coast branches, with 
headquarters at 650 Second street, San Francisc 

The Thermoid Rubber Co. reports that, despite much competi 
tion, its sales of brake linings and other products are steadily 
mounting. James A. Wheatley, coast manager, with offices at 1263 
Mission street, San Francisco, has recently been spending much 
time in the Southwest, in which section he finds prospects very 


bright. 
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in Akron 


charged 


years 


ducted repair school 


ufter the patter f the G dvea 
Goodyear dealers will be taug free, and others will be 
moderately 

Espenhain 


Akron, Ohio, arrived in 


L. C. Rockhill, sales manager, and F. K vice 
dent of odyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Los Angeles January 17 for a conference at the California plant, 
after which they visited the main Goodyear branches in several 


Pacific Coast cities 


presi- 


the Gk 





Joseph Mack, general foreman of the Goodyear plant in Los 


e third to be selected from the latter plant to go to 


Angeles, is tl 
Sydney, Australia, where the parent Goodyear Company of Akron 
Mr. Mack will be in 
He left in January accompanied by A. J. 
and W. R 


is about to establish a great rubber factory 
charge of production 


Flay, 


manager 


issistant purchasing agent, Urquhart, factory 


Branch of The B. F. Goodrich Co., 


Hockensmith, been 


Calitornia 


Ohio, has, according to Manager F. L 


making deliveries on the largest volume of garden hose orders 


handled by the company in one season. Trade in tires and general 


mechanicals is also reported as excellent, with an exceptionally 
good outlook for 1927 throughout 


Tire & Rubber Co., Compton, California, of which 


Samson 


Adolf Schleicher 1s president has just completed a $40,000 
ddition t ts plant, rated as one of the fastest growing 
t er factories in the West or on the Pacific Coast. The plant is 

king three shifts day and is rushed with spring dating and 


mbership roll of the newly formed 


which A. H. 


\ssociation, of 





tude of s Angeles is president. The organization is closely 
liated with the Los es Automobile Trades Association, 
d already has done much curb the activities of gyp tire dealers 
West American Rubber Company, 400 Avenue 19, Los 
\ngeles, California, of which Douglas Radford is president, con- 


es to expand its well-equipped plant to meet the demands of a 


st-growing business. Besides producing a considerable volume 
‘ er rubber goods, it is kept particularly busy 
ull-rubber fluid-expanding piston for oil field pumps 


1,577,732, March 23, 1926) and a 2,000-pound 


upling (U.S. Patent N 


1,599,775, September 





to President Musser of the Eno Rubber Co., the plant 


Torrance, California, bought last year from the Hendrie Rubber 





( ever busier, making not only a varied line of staple 
s but also a large assortment of rubber specialties, for 
W h the cones has sual equipment 

An in st sa luring 1926 of 25 1 ; compared witl 
25 is reported by Nelson & Price, I 1025 South Flower street, 
Angeles, California total for the past year of more than 
$1,500,000. 7 g ' s headed by F. T. Price, 

India 1 ; ' | 1 States solid tires 
I. K ¢ s be entl ppointe ules manager of th 
( ! [1 | s Angeles 


is territory including eleven western states, Alaska, 
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G iza ibout twelve years, his latest duties 
g | s g re sale I 

rriangle e Co., established ten years ago in Seattle, 

\ n, ha eted the construction of its new $100,000 

g Eastlake e and Stewart street, and with its present 

is able to carry one of the largest stocks on the Pacific 

( t company handles Corduroy Sidewall Protection tires 

xclusively, manufactured by the Corduroy Tire Co., Grand Rapids, 
Michigar 


The Gates Rubber Co., Denver, Colorado, is erecting a produc 
tion addition to its plant. It will be two stories high, 80 by 125 
feet in size, will be ready March 1, and will cost about $100,000 

ACCORDING TO STATISTICS PREPARED BY THE NATIONAL AUTOMO- 
bile industry eclipsed 
during the past year all its previous records. Approximately 63,- 
000,000 tires were produced, the wholesale value of motor vehicle 
tires for replacement reaching the high figure of $775,000,000. Of 
the rubber imported into the United States during 1926, 83 per 


cent was consumed by the automobile industry. 


Chamber of Commerce, the automotive 
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The new year finds nearly all Canadian industries well prepared. 
The home market has grown during recent years of progress and 
prosperity. Foreign markets, newly conquered and favorably im- 
pressed with Canadian goods, are increasing. The automotive 
industry looks forward to greater production, built by an increasing 
enduring demand. The turnover will be larger all around, but 
the wise will remember that a peak turnover does not always bring 
1 peak profit. 

Lower prices on cotton together with a decline on rubber belting 
are no doubt responsible for the 10 per cent cut on canvas belting 
recently effective. Friction tape has been reduced two cents per 
pound. Many rubber accessories have been materially lowered in 
price. The price changes in rubber belting and tubing vary accord- 


1¢ former has declined from 10 to 15 per 


ing to quality and kind, 1 
cent, and the latter 10 cents per pound. Prices on water, steam, 
suction, air drill, and pneumatic hose have been reduced, but garden 
and agricultural hose prices remain unchanged. 

in certain sections of the Dominion heavy snow storms caught 
retailers with small stocks of overshoes and the wires were 
kept hot ordering immediate replacements. The increased demand 
for men’s spats or gaiters has created a decided call for rubbers and 
it now looks as if the gaiter and rubber habit were here to stay. 

Rubber men deplore the tendency to cut down merchandise quality. 
Cheap lines of rubbers were first produced in Canada to compete 
with low priced imports from the United States. These look the 
same to the customer as the better article, but do not represent the 
same value Many retailers have switched to these lines and 
ignored the higher grade goods. Those who have studied the 
situation are convinced that the sale of cheap rubber footwear is 
no advantage to the manufacturer -er retailer and no economy to 
the wearer. There has been no recent change in the price of over- 
shoes but the impression is that values are at rock bottom and that 
the next change will be upward. 

Quehec Rubber Co., Ltd., Quebec, is manufacturing high pressure 
cord and balloon tires as well as airless cushion tires. Since the 
opening of the plant output has increased daily, the capacity being 
900 tires and 1,000 tubes per day. Arthur Barbeau is the presi- 
dent; C. C. Laporte, formerly manager of the K. & S. Rubber 
Co.. is Montreal branch manager 

Among recent visitors to the Goodyear factory at New Toronto 
was Hidetoyo Yoshida who is in charge of the Goodyear depart- 
ment of Mitsuhishi Shji Kaisha, Ltd.. Goodyear Japanese dis- 
tributers at Tokyo. Another overseas visitor was A. A. Austin, 
manager of the Goodyear branch at Bombay, India. 

J. E. Jones, sales manager, mechanical division of the Dunlop 
Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., Toronto, made the following com- 
ment: The outlook for 1927 is even more favorable than the pre- 
ceding year, and we confidently anticipate next season will abso 
lutely break all records in the sale of golf supplies. 

Ralph W. Ashcroft is now general sales manager of The North- 
ern Rubber Co., Ltd., Guelph, Ontario, manufacturer of tennis 
shoes and rubber footwear. Mr. Ashcroft will be in charge of 
the organization's domestic and foreign sales as well as advertising 
He was for several years advertising manager of the United States 
Rubber Co. and its Canadian subsidiaries, the Dominion Rubber 
Co. and the Columbus Rubber Co., while for twenty-five years he 
has been associated with the rubber industry both in Canada and 
the United States as well as abroad. 

The Rubberset Co., Ltd.. 5 Sullivan street, Toronto, will not 
move to Gravenhurst until summer. F. L. Hewes, general manager, 
states that after the transfer is made the company will maintain a 
warehouse in Toronto and operate daily truck service between the 


factory at Gravenhurst and the warehouse 


The Maple Leaf Rubber Works, Ltd., Port Dalhousie, Ontario, 
was closed down recently for a couple of days owing to being 
flooded. 

Business in 1926 with the Guelph Elastic Hosiery Co., Ltd., 
Guelph, Ontario, has been extremely gratifying, says J. J. Cart- 
edge, manager. “We have had increases over every month of the 
previous year Elastic protective equipment, such as knee caps, 
ithletic supporters, elastic anklets, etc., have shown a healthy ad- 
vance in sales throughout the year.” 

E. Williams, manager of the Ottawa, Ontario, branch of the 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., Toronto, was recently 
elected a director of the Ottawa 100 Club 

The Halifax, N. S, branch of the Miner Rubber Co., Ltd., has 
moved into new quarters on the corner of Duke & Granville streets 
and has fitted up attractive business offices and salesrooms on the 
ground floor. The manager of the Halifax branch is J. H. Codner, 
and his district covers the Maritime Provinces, Newfoundland and 
St. Pierre-Miquelon in the Gulf of St. Lawrence 

Among the rubber firms who are exhibiting at the forthcoming 
National Motor Show of Eastern Canada, Montreal, are: Aero- 
Cushion Puncture-Proof Tire Ltd.; Montreal-Locktite Patch Co., 
Detroit, Michigan; Provincial Rubber Sales Co., Ltd., Montreal 
(Pennsylvania Vacuum Cup Tires) 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., of Canada Ltd., London, 
Ontario branch, is now occupying new premises 539 Richmond 


street. 


Eliminating the Handling Bugaboo 


Getting the profit dollar after all the expense dollars have exacted 
their toll is accomplished not only by economical manufacturing 
and efficient selling, but by these two combined with a third fac- 
tor, often neglected, handling the merchandise efficiently from the 
time it leaves the factory 
until it reaches the ulti 
mate outlet Han 





not storage, 1s the 
item of warehouse cost. 
Particularly is this the 
case in rubber footwear 
where outgoing shipments 
are seasonal, and shipping 
depots must be equipped 
to handle peak loads with- 
out loss of time. 

The accompany- 
ing illustration shows a 
spiral convever being em- 
ployed to deliver cases of 
rubber footwear from 
storage floors to shipping 
platform below. Cases 
are placed in the chute on 
the various floors and are 
conveyed by gravity to 


the assembly point. This 





type of conveyer is widely 
used in rubber company 


Gravity Conveyer in a Footwear 


warehouses, is very Factory 

economical of space, and 

does the work of ten to twenty men using the old fashioned method 

of carting by truck to elevators with the resultant rehandling 
Examination of a list of installations of this type of conveyer 

shows over 60 per cent have been made since 1923, indicating 

that manufacturers are watching handling costs more than ever, 

and do not hesitate to invest money in this essential equinment 


when the savings to be made clearly warrant it. 
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The Obituary Record 


Discoverer of Synthetic Rubber 


HE deat t Sir William Tilden o1 ecember 11, 1926, removed 
fone tif rcles a distinguished British chemist who will 


iis ve 1s 
rubhe [ lis right te 
this s iliantly de 

fended i ture n synthetic 
rublx | rr. Wilham 
| re pr t chemistry 
at Vi T \l anchest 

i 1 le r g ‘ < + 
Applied Chet New 
York Cit 12 Professor 
Tile f to report the 
formation of isoprene by the de 


polymerizati rpentine, but 


ft »f further 


2a number of vears 


alter 

study he ahandoned the subiect as 

- , ] mor ti ] . “BE: . 
commercially mpractical Sir W illiam Tilden 


William Tilden was born in 
London, August 15, 1842, studied chemistry Pharmaceutical 
Society and the Royal College of Chemistry in London. In 1880 he 
of chemistry and metallurgy at Mason College, 
e merged in the University and in 1894 succeeded 


at the 


bec ame profess r 
Birmingham, sin 
Sir Edward Thorpe in the Chair of Chemistry in the Royal College 
of Science, South Kensington. He was knighted in 1909 when he 
retired from this position 

Among his books on chemical subjects are the following: “Intro- 


duction to Chemical Philosophy,” 1876; “A Manual of Chemistry,” 


1896: “Chemical Discovery and Invention in the Twentieth 
Century.” 1917; “Life of Sir William Ramsay,” 1918, and “Famous 
Chemists,” 1921. He was married twice, and is survived by his 
widow and sor 

\ Veteran Rubber Man 

After a x illness, the death occurred at Ridgewood, 
New Jersey, a aunuary 25 of Charles I, FE. Mastin, president of 
La Favorite Rubber Manufacturing C: Hawthorne, New Jersey, 
who was als long ass ciated in the management t the Peerless 
Rubber Manufacturing ( New Durham, New Jers« 

For thirty-five vears Mr. Mastin had been actively engaged it 
the rubber busin while during this period he was closely asso- 
ciated with on his friends, the late Edward L. Perry, founder 
of the Peerless Manufacturing Co., later known as the Peerless 
Rubber Manufacturing Co. Mr. Perry, the inventor of the famous 
“Rainbow” packings, had concentrated his energies upon the manu 


facture of mechanical rubber goods, his great-uncle, Henry Ryder, 
having acquired the original Goodyear formula for curing rubber 
with sulphur. Eventually Mr. Mastin became auditor of the Peer- 


York City 


less organization and manager of the company’s New 
offices 

In 1896 Mr. Perry organized La Favorite Rubber Manufactur- 
ing Co., Mr. Mastin being appointed secretary and treasurer. In 


1915 the former resigned his duties as president and superintendent 
in favor of Mr. Mastin, the latter holding the position of president 
until his death. He is two 
sons, Charles R. Mastin becoming president, while Theodore Mastin 
has been appointed treasurer. George Winters, who for twenty-five 
years has been connected with the organization, becomes secretary 


succeeded in the management by his 


and assistant treasurer 





Mr. Mastin’s passing is greatly regretted by many friends, to 


ndeared himself by his many sterling qualities. A 
work, par- 


whom he had 
devoted much time to church 


leeply religious man, he 
member of the 


ticularly work with the young. He was also a 


\lasonic order, his affiliations being in New York City. 


President of F. A. Cigol Rubber Co. 


The death is announced of Frank A. Cigol, president and founder 
of the F. A. Cigol Paterson, New Jersey. He 


also one of the incorporators of 


Rubber ¢ was 


another Paterson organization 


known as the Cigol Rubber Novelty Manufacturing Co. 


Mr. Cigol was born sixty years ago in Soresina, Italy, but for 
the past thirty years he has been associated with the American 
rubber industry. He was one of the incorporators and later the 
factory superintendent of the Laurel Rubber Co., formerly of 


Passaic, and later of Garfield, New Jersey, while in 1908 he estab 
lished at Paterson the F. A. Cigol Rubber Co., the latter concern 
making a specialty of the production of rubber erasers and molded 
goods. In 1910 and again in 1921 the capital stock of this company 
was increased, while in 1923 the Cigol Rubber Novelty Manufactur- 
ing Co. was organized for the purpose of producing various novel- 
ties in rubber, metal, and fabric. Mr. Cigol is survived by his 
widow and five children. 

Resolutions of sympathy and respect were adopted at a recent 
meeting of the officers and directors of the Italian-American Build- 
ing & Loan Association of Passaic County, of which organization 


Mr. Cigol was president. 





Prominent British Rubber Manufacturer 


On December 22 the death occurred of James Fairclough Mose- 
ley, senior director of David Moseley & Sons, Ltd., rubber manu- 
facturers at Ardwick, Manchester. Mr. Moseley had been in fail- 
ing health for the past three vears. 

He was born in 1863 and was educated at Harrow and Pembroke, 
Oxford, receiving from the University his M. A. degree. In 1886 
he entered the firm of David Moseley & Sons, Ltd., and soon be- 
came a well-known figure in the rubber trade, serving especially 
on various important committees of the India Rubber Manufactur- 


ers’ Association. For some years he resided in the United States 
when the Moseley company was maintaining a factory at Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. During the war he took a leading part in 
Red Cross work, while he had always been keenly interested in 
He is survived by his widow and three sons, one of 


Moseley 


civic affairs 


whom is connected with the organization 


Death of Edwin G. Geering 


Geering, vice president of the Clyde E. Lowe Co., 
His obituary and 


Edwin G 
Cleveland, Ohio, died suddenly on January 24. 


portrait will be published in our next issue 


AMERICAN AND CANADIAN IMPORTS OF GOLF BALLS 

During the twelve months ended September 30, 1926, Canada 
imported from the United Kingdom and the United States, accord- 
ing to the Canadian Department of Trade and Commerce, 47,319 
dozen golf balls, having a valuation of $193,352. The total number 
of golf balls imported into the United States during the first ten 
months of 1926 numbered 3,209,490, as compared with 2,584,171 in 
the same period of 1925. The unit value during October, 1926, was 
41.7 cents a ball. 
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HE past year has been a dark one for English trade in general, 
T mainly because of the coal strike, but with the coming of 

1927 conditions began to appear more encouraging. The 
British steel industry is recovering more rapidly than was formerly 
believed possible, while an improvement is evident in certain other 
lines of trade, in which the rubber industry can claim its share. 


Tire Price War 

The sweeping reduction however in tire prices of approximately 
20 per cent as announced by the Michelin organization on Decem- 
ber 4 was not particularly welcomed by the British rubber com- 
panies, who felt that there was at present no economic justifica- 
tion for such changes. Similar reductions having been made how- 
ever by Goodyear and Pirelli, the Dunlop and Avon organizations 
soon followed suit, although the cut in prices made by the two 
last-mentioned concerns was only 10 per cent as against the 20 
per cent of foreign makes. Reductions as of December 9 of 10 
per cent were also made by the following British organizations: 
Palmer Tire Co., Ltd.; Englebert Tires, Ltd.; Fisk; Spencer Moul- 
ton; Goodrich and Henley. David Moseley & Sons, Ltd., an- 
nounced price cuts averaging 20 per cent, their previous reductions 
having been 20 per cent on July 24 and 15 per cent on October 4. 
The Miller and Firestone organizations (British) reduced prices 
15 and 20 per cent respectively. 

Authorities believe that this “tire price war” represents not only 
a struggle between English and foreign manufacturers but even 
more a strife for leadership on the part of the various large pro- 
ducers. In commenting on the reduction of North British Clincher 
tire prices to a figure 5 per cent lower (at wholesale) than that 
of any foreign tire selling in English markets, Alexander John- 
ston. managing director of the North British Rubber Co., said in 
part 

This step has been taken as a means of self-defense in order to 
prevent our large army of British workpeople from having to go on 
the dole. Present-day costs in no way justify the action we have 
taken, but we feel it to be the right thing to supply tires at or 
below prime cost sooner than create a large amount of _unemploy- 
ment. The quality of the tires will in no way be affected, and 
there will still be the specific guarantee of 7,000 miles 


New Economic Order Appearing? 


The forming of the $40,000,000 rubber purchasing organization by 
leading American tire and automobile manufacturing interests has 
called forth many comments, both for and against. In a thoughtful 
article entitled, “The American Pool: Bluff or ‘ Business” The 
Rubber Age (London) says in part: 


There is a form of industrial revolution manifesting itself almost 
daily, the reactions of which on all, whether employers or employed, 
whether producer or consumer, must be of the very greatest 
importance. It is the formation, actual or projected, of cartels, 
combines, trusts and rings, in such vital industries, national and 
international, as stéel, chemicals, shipping, wheat, coal, and others. 
Whether for good or ill, giant aggregations are coming into being 
and will constitute in time something of a new economic order. 
As industrial and commercial conditions grow more complicated 
minds naturally gravitate to thought of escape from competitive 
uncertainties to what is hoped will prove the more placid pool. 
Even in the marketing of coal or pigs it is now seriously suggested 
that rings or combinations should be created to maintain and 
stabilize prices, measures which are not, as one commentator asserts, 
on all fours with the rubber pool, for the simple reason that they 
aim at protecting the producers. A parallel case would be a com- 
bination of rubber growers, to withhold supplies at a price not 


deemed satisfactory. The best form of all pools would be, as this 
publication has often suggested, one of producers and manufac- 
turers, based on prices moving within comparatively narrow limits, 
that should serve both equally well and be fair to the public, whose 
support is the determining final factor in the success of any in- 
dustry. A pool on those lines for a period of years would be an 
ideal form of industrial cooperation and a boon to all concerned. 
Is it a counsel of perfection? 


Institution of the Rubber Industry 


On January 28 members of the Institution joined with the London 
Section in a trip to Paris for the purpose of visiting the Interna- 
tional Exhibition. The party left London on the evening of January 
28, and were to return the following Monday morning. 

The fourth annual dinner of the Manchester Section was held 
in the Midland Hotel of that city on the evening of January 18. 
Among those attending were the following: Lord Colwyn, president 
of the Institution of the Rubber Industry; Sir George Beharrell, 
chairman of the India Rubber Manufacturers’ Association; Sir Stan- 
ley Bois, former president of the Institution and ex-chairman of 
the Rubber Growers’ Association; and J. Brotherton, ex-chairman 
of the Cable Makers’ Association. 


British Trade Notes 


It is planned to hold the British Industries Fair in London and 
Birmingham from February 21 to March 4, and to make the oc- 
casion, notwithstanding recent industrial troubles and business de- 
pression, one of greater importance than the fair of last spring. 
Even though additional space in both cities has been provided, all 
the exhibiting stands were rented three months in advance of the 
opening date, conditions similar to the “boom” year of 1920. It 
is believed that at this year’s fair all the displays will be very com- 
prehensive, one of the largest being the section at the White City 
devoted to toys and games, an industry which has developed rapidly 
since the war and built up a substantial export trade. 


The British Goodrich Rubber Co., Ltd., is increasing its capital 
by 250,000 common shares, for which the International B, F. Good- 
rich Co. is subscribing. The proceeds will be used to repay the 
last-mentioned organization for its loan of £250,000. 


\t the recent annual meeting of the British Goodyear Rubber 
Co., Sir Walrond Sinclair stated that notwithstanding economic 
difficulties, caused by the coal strike chiefly, the company’s sales 
during the past year have been most satisfactory. Business in 
tires had doubled, while sales of mechanical rubber goods, belting 
being particularly instanced, had in many instances increased as 
much as 50 per cent. Foreign business had in general been show- 
ing decided improvement. 

Charles Macintosh & Co. (South Africa), Ltd., has been estab- 
lished as a private company for the purpose of carrying on in South 
Africa or elsewhere the manufacturing and handling of india 
rubber, gutta percha, balata, etc. The company’s offices are at 2 
Cambridge street, Manchester, England. 


A broker's organization has been established under the trade name 
of Wilson, Smithett & Cope, Ltd., with offices at 39 Mincing Lane, 
London, E, C. 3. The company will handle crude rubber, gutta 
percha, caoutchouc, balata, and other products. 

R. Black & Co., Ltd., manufacturers of waterproof garments, 
are now in larger quarters at 69 Chapel street, Manchester. The 
organization has recently opened London offices at 153 Cheapside. 

The Standard Insulator Co., Ltd., has moved its offices to Wins- 
ley House, Wells and Oxford streets, London, W. 1. 
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Low Pressure Tires 
The Gumn a re t publishes the result of an 
inquiry among repr« tative German tire manufacturers regarding 
low pressure tire Germany 
As was se¢ tt tomobile exposition and reported in these 
columns last mont e low pressure tire appeared on 90 per cent 
of the cars. New cars in most cases are equipped with balloon 
tires. On the « d, it appears that only in exceptional cases 
have whee Ide types I cars ee altered t hold balloon 
tires A few t ifacturers report that their production of 
high pressure tires is ve limited 
The substitutior low pressure tires for high pressure tires is 
accompanied | gressive tendency to standardize tires. This 
was par ticeable at the automobile exposition quoted 
above The prograr r a reduction in the number of tire sizes 
had fixed 17 diff t sizes, but at the exposition it was found that 
this had been improved upon to such an extent that there is a 
possibility of reducing the number to 10 
At the exposition it was also seen that 65 per cent of tires were 


is looked 





the straight-side type and an rease of 20 to 30 per cent 


for in 1927; when there will be more straight-side tires of small 
dimensions. Incidentally, the drop center rim is attracting attention 
here because of the advantages offered for small German cars. 
Also the 4 by 7.30 balloon tires for the heaviest trucks are 
no longer recommended, but the smaller 33 by 6.75 tires 
Racing automobiles continue for the most part to be equipped 
with high pressure tires, balloon tires being used in exceptional 


cases, and then are usually inflated to a higher pressure than usual. 
Efforts are being 


straight-side tires 


These tires seem to answer their purpose fully 


made by manufacturers to prescribe exclusively 
standardize types. 


the 


for racing purposes and té 
The 


leads to the « 


informati received from various tire manufacturers 


nclusion that the time is not far off when the gen- 


eral type of tire used on passenger cars in Germany will be the 


straight-side low pressure tire. Opinion as to the felloe is as yet 
divided though the cheapness and lightness of the drop center rim 
have impressed two of the biggest German tire concerns which ex- 


press themselves in favor of it 


While American exports of rubber shoes to Austria amounted t: 
224,054 pairs, $213,167 in 1924, they dropped to 53,181 pairs 
value $83,433 in 1925 and during the first eleven months of 192¢ 
value $43,781 


ilue 


again to 32,652 pairs 


[he main cause of this decrease is foreign competition, par 
cularly English. It is estimated that the North British Rubber 
Co., which dominates the local market, sells about 225,000 pairs 

\ustria and 500,000 pairs through Austria to neighboring 
countries per annum, while the only Austrian firm manufacturing 


rubber shoes, the Vereinigte Gummiwaren Fabriken Wimpassing 
vorm. Menier J. N. Reithoffer, Wimpassing, sells 125,000 pairs 
local 


consumption and exports 200,000 pairs Two American 


Swedish, Danish firm, together 
supply 150,000 pairs for local use and 100,000 pairs for reexport 


english 


rms, five two French and 


one 


firm has reached its predominant position by its 
sales policy. It sells directly to the retail trade through a branch 
office in Vienna under English management and with factory stocks 
on hand, which enables it to cut its overhead considerably, thereby 
permitting it te 
$1.10 in Vie 

The Swedish concern Tretorn is also successful here although 


its products sell up to 


sell goods worth $1.00 at the factory for $1.08 to 


nna 


50 per cent higher than the English shoes, 
but their terms are more liberal (up to 9 months credit to the 
retailer). The two French firms are not particularly successful 

Among the items on the list of exports and imports for Austria 


during the second quarter of 1926 may be noted the following 





Imports Exports 
Kilos Kilos 
Crude rubber, gutta percha, balata and waste 648,400 125,400 
k € thread 5,100 
Footwear 15,500 
Ileels and scle 5.000 
Hose am acKing 15,700 
Tires and tubes 222,100 
Hard rubber ar articles thereof........ 6,300 
Fabric comb th rubber and articles thereof 30,900 
European Trade Notes 
In Norway the increasing tendency of manufacturers to supply 


spares as standard equipment, the longer life of the tire and over- 
stocking by dealers during the third quarter of 1925 are the chief 
causes of a drop of from 8 to 10 per cent in sales of tires to re- 


tailers. In 1925 these were about 45,000, but for 1926, estimates 
do not go above 40,000. Of these 40,000 casings 65 per cent 
were of American manufacture and the rest, about 14,000, were 


European. Dunlop is the strongest European competitor and sold 
8,000 to 9,000 against 10,000 in 1925. 

After an existence of almost forty years, the organization known 
as Weise & Co., Rotterdam and Amsterdam, Holland, went into 
voluntary liquidation on December 31, 1926. A new concern, with 
a capital of three million guilders, will carry on the business under 
the trade name of Weise & Co.’s Handel Maatschappij, the former 
partners of the original organization as well as the staff continuing 
their activities with the new company, whose specialty is importing 
and dealing in crude rubber and other overseas produce. 

The director of the Vereinigte Berlin-Frankfurter Gummiwaren- 
fabriken, Berlin, Friedrich Hiihn, celebrated the 50th year of his 
connection with this firm on January 6, 1927. Herr Hihn, born in 
Gelnhausen, connected with the local Frankfurter Gummiwaren- 
fabrik Wendt, Buchholz & Co. in 1876. In 1886 the firm was com- 
bined with the Berliner Gummiwarenfabrik A.-G. and the present 
Vereinigte Berlin-Frankfurter Gummiwarenfabriken was formed. 
The new firm acquired the rubber factory ‘of Friedrich Hurling, 
Grottau, Bohemia, in 1892 and Herr Hiihn was intrusted with its 
management. The Grottau branch is especially well-known for 
the roller covers it produces. 
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The Rubber Industry in the Far Kast 











Ceylon 

















has constantly found fault with restriction and would abolish 
it at any moment if it could. Recently there has been a rather 
in the usual 


r | ‘HERE has always been a certain section of Ceylon planters that 


strong recrudescence of feeling against restriction 
forward by Mr. Freeman in the 
“That this council is of opinion 


rubber restriction, the read- 


quarters and a motion was put 
Legislative Council to the effect 
that Ceylon should now stand out 
recent instructions of the Secretary of 


£ 
oO 


justment of which in the 
State is uneconomic for Ceylon.” 

The anti-restrictionists hold for instance that restriction is un 
economic, that the pivotal price should be 1 shilling 3 pence and 
not 1 shilling 9 pence; that the Dutch are gaining at the cost o1 
the British and are laughing up their sleeves at this British philan 
thropy; that restriction is particularly bad for Ceylon which can 
produce at a Idwer cost than the other producing centers 
\fter some discussion the motion was voted on and defeated, 
14 voting in favor of it, 18 
of the resolution, declined to vote 


2 


wainst it, while 3, including the mover 


Exports of Rubber and Latex 

During the eleven months ended November 30, 1926, Ceylon 

exported 117,477,324 pounds of rubber against 91,262,747 pounds in 
the corresponding period of 1925. Of these amounts America took 

72,403,468 pounds in 1926 and 60,327,610 pounds in 1925; 
Britain took 36,606,887 pounds against 22,855,114 pounds; 


Great 
France 
Germany, 2,948,73! 


1,686,854 pounds against 1,229,377 pounds; 


pounds against 3,684,692 pounds 























Exports of latex were 13,096 f 
f 1926. 
« re | 
Malaya | 
a | 
\ rather pessimistic forecast of production and consumption 
during 1927 has been published by Messrs. E, A. Barbour, Ltd., 


Singapore 
The firm had sent out a circular dated Febru 
’ } 





forecasts for the year 1926 which aroused m 
but it had justified itself to such an extent that the neern wa 
encouraged to make a forecast for 1927 


Forecast of 1927 Production 


The reassessment figures for Malaya have not been published, 


but will be approximately 325,000 tons; while it is learned on good 
i 


authority that th for Ceylon will be 75,000 tons, which gives a 
total of 400,000 tons for Malaya and Ceylon. 

It is assumed that world production will easily exceed con- 
sumption and that the basic price of 1 shilling 9 pence per pound 
will not be maintained, therefore the output from the above sources 
during 1927, instead of being 100,000 tons per quarter, will be:- 


Quarter Percentage Tons 
November-January 8 80,000 
February-April 70 70.000 
May-July 60 f 00 

ov 60 {) 


August October 
Total Ceylon and Malaya ‘ gabe ; 270.000 
The official estimate of outputs from the Dutch colonies for 1926 
is 125,000 tons from estates, and 72,000 tons native rubber, dry, 
together 197,000 tons. For 1927, Messrs. E. A. Barbour figure on 


120,000 tons for estates and 70,000 tons, dry, for native rubber, 
total Netherlands East Indies—190,000 tons. 
On the basis of the limited statistics available, outputs from all 


other sources have been estimated as follows 





The total world’s production then works out as below: 


7 Tons 

Malaya and Ceylor seed 270,000 
Netherlands East Indies beeay seat a 
Other ces Ty 

Total 542 ) 


Consumption During 1927 
The world’s production for 1926 is given as 597,000 tons. World’s 
sible stocks, not including afloat, will be 65,000 tons higher at 
end of 1925, the increases being as 


the end of 1926 than at the 


cllows 


eet Wee enccses 16,00 
ond ; 43 








So that consumption for 1926 is about 532,000 tons. 
For 1927, the estimates for consumption are: 
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In conclusion, Messrs. Barbour say 

\t the time of writing optimism is still prevalent amongst pro- 
ducers and smaller dealers in Malaya and the farmers are ap- 
parently still under the impression that their stocks are worth 
1 shilling 9 pence per pound and are holding for this price. How 
long they will continue to hold remains to be seen, but we are 


convinced that lower prices are inevitable 


American Rubber Buying Organization 


The news that leading American tire and automobile manufactur- 
ers had formed a crude rubber buying organization created quite a 
bit of excitement 
price at a level to prevent an additional ten per cent restriction 
on February 1 have called forth skeptical comment. F. T. P. 
Waterhouse of Waterhouse & Co., Ltd., Singapore, is quoted as 
saying that whatever the real object of the organization might be 


Rumors that the concern would maintain the 


it certainly was not to maintain prices against further restriction 


of production. 
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Valayan Tin & Rubber Journal shares the opinion of Mr. 


Waterhouse and adds “if the new rubber buying scheme ts not a 


bludge 


on deliberately being created to hammer down the price of 


rubber, it is because our American friends, like Mr. Still and some 


fear the coming of a rubber famine about the end of next 


others I 
year.’ 

The journal then goes on to say that it doubts whether anything 
like a real rubber famine is likely to take place in the near future 
and points out that great acreages of rubber have been planted up 
witl the last f vears and the crops from these would help to 
meet the world’s increasing demand. It quotes certain statements 
made by H. W. Roy Bertrand, a well-known Ceylon planter, who 
recently caused a stir by his report of what he found in Sumatra 

Java. Mr. Bertrand declared that native rubber holdings were 
added to year by year and that the output from these 





bber lands would in a few years time torce 


evels than those prevailing today 
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Netherlands East Indies 
| 
The Department of Agriculture has just issued its annual bulletin 
cove g the main crops exported from the Netherlands East Indies 
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466,700 acres of the total rubber area, 551,700 acres, are in East 
Coast of Sumatra and Atjeh. In other words almost 84 per cent 
of the total rubber acreage is to be found in the threé centers named 
above, while East Coast of Sumatra and Atjeh are more im- 
portant than all Java. 


Mature Area and Output 


The total area that has reached the bearing stage is 751,900 acres, 
of which 318,700 acres are in Java and 433,000 acres are in the 
Outer Possessions (331,300 acres in East Coast of Sumatra alone). 

Latest estimates of the outputs of estate rubber in 1926 put the 
total at 124,037 metric tons, 51,770 tons being contributed by Java 
and 72,267 tons by the Outer Possessions. The estimate of native 
rubber outputs for 1926, after making allowances for moisture 
and dirt, is 72-73,000 tons against 87,987 tons in 1925. 

The total output for the Dutch East Indies for 1926 is placed 
around 197,000 tons of dry rubber against 194,034 tons in 1925. 


Permits Granted to Remilling Factories 


Requests for permits to erect and operate remilling factories 
continue to come in in large numbers. The district authorities at 
Banjermassin alone report ten such requests from individuals 
and firms to erect factories there with a total annual capacity of 
20,000 tons of dry rubber. 

Meanwhile permission has been given to the following firms to 
establish factories in Palembang, subject to certain conditions fixed 
in the Rubber Remilling Ordinance: (1) N. V. Iternationaal Crediet- 
en Handelsvereeniging Rotterdam; (2) N. V. Sumatra Industrie en 


> 


Handel Maatschappij: (3) Moluksche Handelsvennootschap, estab- 


lished in Amsterdam, Holland; (4) Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Inc.: (5) N. V. Nederlandsche Rubber Unie; (6) Ong Boen Tjit; 
(7) N. V. Sumatra Landsyndicaat, established in Batavia, Java. 

In connection with the limited amounts of rubber available in 
that district and prior rights of others, permission has not been 


granted to the Borneo Co., Limited 


Latex Preserved Fruits 


In the digemeen Landbouw-Weekblad voor Nederlandsch-Indié. 
J. G. Fol publishes some results of recent tests carried out to de- 
termine whether treating fruits with latex according to the Cramer 
method aided materially in increasing their keeping qualities. 

The tests were made with ordinary ammoniated latex and also 
with the same latex concentrated by the Trauhe method until it 
had a rubber content of 53.3 per cent. This was thought advisable, 
because the film formed around fruits by dipping in the usual latex 
was found to be too delicate whereas that formed from concentrated 
itex was tougher and could easily be peeled from the fruit without 


\mong the fruits tested were various kinds of grapes, pears. 
apples and tomatoes, treated before they were quite ripe. With 
regard to grapes, it was found that while the latex prevented drying 
up to a fair extent, not much can be expected from the treatment 
as yet, chiefly because the grapes thereby lose much in appearance. 


[he delicate bloom disappears entirely and the grapes acquire a 
t gh gloss as though they had been varnished: in addition 
treated grapes do not become as sweet as untreated fruit. 


[he treatment prevented the pears from drying up and becoming 
vrinkled but at the same time the ripening process was retarded. 


Ripe apples that had been treated remained in a good condition for 


eight months, whereas untreated apples were totally unfit for trade 
ter three months 
While the latex treatment prevents apples and pears from be 
g ripe, it does not have the same effect on tomatoes. Tests 
show that green to light-red tomatoes treated with latex ripened 
properly and remain in a good condition for three weeks. After 
this time the preservative effect of the latex coating becomes less 


noticeable. 
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—— 7 ubber Patents, Trade Marks and Designs 


re im- 
United States January 11, 1927° 
} 1,613,677 Inflatable ball lohn T. Riddell, Evanston, I)linois 
December 14. 1926* 1,613,784 Legging. John R. Bingaman and William Renno Nagle, Reading, 
acres, Pennsylvania 
in the 1,619,238 Cushion tire. Thomas J. Benson, Melcher, Iowa 1,013,799 Hose supporter. David A. Lederer, New Haven, Connecticut. 
; 1,610,263 Animate figure for raincoats. Morris Cooper, New York, N. Y. 1,614,205 Tire bead cable. Alphonso Comstock Pratt, Deep River, Con- 
lone ). 1,610,267 Cushion tire. George W. Denton, South Bend, assigner of one-half _ i assignor by yy “jen to American Chain 
to Jefferson J. Young, Mishawaka, both in Indiana. ee es © Speers ew Sen ‘ 
ut the i 1.610.299 Truss. Verner A pee ~The “vier Massachusetts. 1,614,239 Sanitary belt. Myron Bb. Hammond, assignor to Thomas P. Taylor 
Java 1,610,319 Heel. Eugene J. Ray, Beverly, Massachusetts, assignor to United - Co., both of Bridgeport, C mnecticut 
Je Shoe Machinery Corporation, Paterson, New Jersey. 1,614,286 Pneun.atic tire. Julien F. Cullen, Portland. Oregon, assignor to 
native 610,324 Exercising device. William J. Roche and Howard L. Mowre, ~ m-Celumbia Tire Corporation, a corporation of Oregon 
J & ‘ . . 1,614,307 Tire inflating coupling and gage. Henry Phillip Kraft, Ridgewood, 


: Cochranton, Pennsylvania . 
o ° ° > , . —_ ‘ " ne 7 1 ae = - 
isture 1,619,452 Pneumatic tire safety signal. John E. Kennedy, Los Angeles, New Jersey; Edgar J. Phillips and Earl A. Darr, executors 
TY ae . of said Henry P. Kraft, deceased 
California. fr i : ) 
1,610,554 Automobile door buffer. Hans G. Jorgensen, Erie, Pennsy!vania 





laced 1,610,652 Flower pot helder emplcying rubber. Louis O. Bouchard, Phila 
14 de'phia, Pennsy!vania i ~ 
29 1,610,712 Throat bag. Maximilian Chavies Schweinert, New York, N. Y. Dominion of Canada 
1,610,723 Tire deflation alarm mecharism. Seymour W. Waterhouse. San 
Francisco, and Enos Hl. Johnson, Los Angeles, both in December 7, 1926 
Califernia 
4 ehicle wheel Harry Nelson Atwood, Monson, Massachusetts, 


Respirator. [ec Kaufman, Procklyn. New York 266,39 \ 





1,610,793 a 
ories 1,610,898 Pneumatic mattress. Cleveland R. Steiner, Springfield Township si A , 
; Summit County, Ohio 266,397 wheel Harry Nelson Atwood, Monson, Massachusetts, 
Ps at 1,611,014 Cord terminal. Walter A. Frantz, Cleveland, Ohio. A : 
1,611,024 Heel and sole. Ignatius B. Grimaldi, assignor by direct and mesne 266,398 Harry Nelson Atwood, Monson, Massachusetts, 
luals assignments of one-eighth to Lorenzo Falcetta, both of Brooklyn, 
v of New York, and one-eighth to Vincent Perrone 266,425 2 Edouard Grenier, Montreal, Quebec 
, 1,611,132 Cushion tire Charles M. Manly, Kew Gardens, assignor t 266,437 Printing surface. Carl Jaek, Altona-Ottensen, Germany 
O. & W. Co., New York. both in New York 266,462 Garter. Charles B. Namiot, New York, N. Y., U. S. A 


1,611,142 Cushioned sole. James E Gr sjean, assignor to The Lima Cord 



































































$ to Sole & Heei Co., both of Lima, Ohic ‘hanes December 14, 1926 
xed | 1,611,144. Bead for pneumatic tire and reenforcement therefe r Arthur C. ica ; ; ‘ : = 
Hopkins, assicnor to National Standard Co., both of Niles, 266,709 Multiple fastening dev The Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., 
liet- Michigar Ltd., Montreal, Quebec, assignee of Ernesi Hopkinson, New 
1,611,145 Reenforcing element for pneumatic tire beads. Arthur C. Hopkins, York, N and Daniel Francis Dalton, Waterbury, Con- 
en assignor tu National Standard Co., both of Niles, Michigan necticut, both in U. S. A 
al 1.611.146 Bead fcr pmetmatic tires and reenfe rcing _¢lement therefor 266,753 Draft preventing mat Edward E. R chardson, Maumee, ana 
al Arthur C. Hopkins, assignor to National Standard Co., both Francis O. Richey Lakewood. assignee f fifty-one. one- 
oO of Niles, Michigan hundreths of the interest, both in Ohio, U. S. z 
1,611,147 Reenforcing element for pneumatic tire beads. Arthur C. Hopkins, 266,754 No-draft ma Edward E. Richardson, Maumee, and Francis O 
jit; assienor to National Standard Co., both of Niles, Michigan Richey, Lakewood, assignee of fifty-one one-hundredths of the 
interest, both in Ohio, U. S. 4 
va 266,755 Draft preventor Edward E. Richardson, Maumee, and Francis 
in December 21, 1926* ©. Richey, Lakewood, assignee of fifty-one one-hundredths of 
the interest, both in Ohio, U. S. A 
en 1,611,427 leeve to aid natation. George Evans, Redondo Beach, California 
1,611.54 fathing p. Seth R. Milbury, Irvington, New Jersey. December 21. 1926 
266,783 Auteme e bumper Everett Jashewa nd He Duem!l 1 
December 28, 1926* Mills, New York, U.S. A ee 
256.950 Ankle reducer The I B Kleinert Rubber Co., assignee of 
1.612.093 Gaiter. Corinne Dezois. Ottawa, Ontario, Canada Victor Guinzhurg, both of New York, N. Y.. U. S.A 
le 124 telt. Toe Jz s, Denver, Colorado. - 
: 1 2.121 \bd« ’ rter and girdle. Carl H. Hittenberger, San Fran- December 28. 1926 
€ cl ’ rnia 
1,612,182 Ball hearing Michael J. Duffy, Brooklyn, New York. 267,068 Baseball pitching guide. John W. Rovane, Keokuk, Iowa, a 
er 1,612,199 Combined scle 1d heel. Fagecio Martino, Perris, California 267,098 Bowling alley pin spot rt Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co.. Wil- 
1,612,200 Geme table « lion. Jesse D. Matteson, Muskegon, Michigan, as mingten, Delaware, assignee of Joseph W. Bishop, Muskegon, 
signor to The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Wilmington, Michigan, both in U. S. A 
0 Delaware 267,099 Bowling alley pin spot. The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Wil- 
it 1.612.257 Automobile molding and packing strip. Walter M. Bowen, Buffalo, mington, Delaware, issignee of Joseph W. Bishop, Muskegon, 
New Yi Michigan, both in U. S. A 
a 1.612.294 Cushion tire and rim. Nichelas B. Krepokavich, Hamton. Sas- 267,118 Tire tube. The Goedyear Tire & Rubber Co., assignee of Burgess 
: katche, an, Canada Darrow, both of Akron, Ohio, U. S. A 
x 1.612.375 Imner tube. Robert ©. Goldthread, assignor to The Firestone 267,158 valve inside. A. Schrader’s Son, Inc., New York, 
d Tire & Rubber Co., both f Akron. Ohio ae nee of Julius Volckhausen, Weehawken, New 
1.612.601 Pneumatic tire protector. Genaro Bayona, San Diego, California , 2s 
t 1.612.602 Bandeau for shompoo purposes. Ellen Hartman Bowman, Upper 
Darby, Pernsylvania January 4, 1927 
1.612.643 Ralloon toy. James F. Mulholland, Columbus, Ohio. _ . 
1.612.788 Tire flap. Joseph Walten, assignor to William McCollum, both 1 Sele and heel. George Smith, Islington, London, England 
of Rahway, New Jersey. Tennis ll. The Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., Regent’s Park County 
? » F Lendon, assignee of Albert Ernest Penfold, Birmingham, 
County of Warwick, both in England 
; January 4, 1927* 267.315 Separable fastener. The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., assignee 
| William C. Stevens, both of Al Ohio, U. S. A 
1.612.796 Punching bag. George W. Abraham, Detroit. Michigar 267,325 Overshoe The Kauf n Rubber assignee of Ward E. 
1 Hand covering. Paul A. Jones, Jacksonville, Illinois . Roeddir oth of Kitchen 
1é 3 Automctile washing device. John Gerken, Jamaica. New York 
1¢ 2.922 Tire bead reenforcing element Arthur ( —,* assigner t 
National Standard Co., both cf Niles, Michigan _— rae 
1.612.983 Hair curler. Anna O’Brien, New York, N. Y._ United Kingdom 
1,61 Inner tube. Ge H. Ellinwood kee, Wisconsin, assignor 
by mesne assignments to Fis Co., Chicopee Falls, December 1, 1926 
Massachusetts = Sted is = ' i 
613.09% Coshi heel hr ; AW vampscc Massachusetts, < ss 
i H me a I : ted Shoe Machinery Corporation, Paterson, New <: ~_ . pe I McCanr revanion R West Kensington, 
61 72 Peden ard 1! ( r i ! esne 2 Bl co _, I ~¢" ( Miller tr ng as J. Miller & Sons, 
pesignments Bruns lent $9,388 Spring wheels. A. W. H. Vivian, 60, Braxted Park, Streathan 
1 Garter. Morris M. Scheinberg, Brooklyn, assignor to Henry and . re I a ee T \ ee Oxford R 
Morris M. Scheinberg, copartners doing business as Sturm & 227044 Mas Resear e Cw N Le a Duch e ‘ 
Scheinberg, Ne York, t s 7 ' y rie € ge chy ave 
| ; hambers. J. R. O’Brien, 38, Morgan street 
“ly f the Ur Patent Ofnce, the issue closes 259.425 RR c* : “a -) } - 9  & & I 1 t 
. Ps 1. dat Ss » 1e y. + ! T 1 t c SV t > « ' yT r s 
oust . 1 the hat issue ear date as of the R tg ee oy 
fourth I 





. « 4 4 "es » & 2 x. 
Chemical patents will be found on page 265. Machinery and Process Patents on pages 268-269. 
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Rochelle, and Gold 





Haldinstein & Sons, 









Trade Marks 


United States 
Two Kinds of Trade Marks Now Being Registered 


the rules of the United States Patent Office, trade marks registered 





the Act of February 20, 1905, are, in general, fanciful and arbitrary 


























November 4, 1926 


karienweg 6, Hambure. 
from a rubber tube 
Bruno Neumann, Baldurstrasse 17, 


432.552 Insulating Herman Pfieumer, 





those registered under the Act of March 19, 1920, Section 
ical, that is, marks consisting of descriptive or geographical 
s. To be registered under the later act, trade marks 
used for not less than one vear. Marks registered under 
pul for the first time when registered, any opposition 
ication for cancellation. 


December 14, 1926, Act of February 20, 1905 


DryFtex—boots and shoes. The Excelsior Shoe Co., Portsmouth, 

















Caiye 

Representation of a horse on which are superimposed the words: 
Dosyns Footwear—shoes and slippers. Dobyns’ Footwear, 
Inc., Long Reach, Californ 


Act Ritr— chen 


als more particularly chemicals adapted to retard 
f rubber compounds. The B. F. Goodrich Co., 





Betmont—boots, shoes and cvershoes. Hood Rubber Co., Water- 

n Jassachusett 

’ ; vershces. Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, 
Massachusetts 

“Arch TriuMPH, TREAT FOR THE FeEt’’—corrective app: 

a lee and foot develoner Tonn J. Cooper, New Yo 





Cc ts. shoes and overshoes. Hocd Rubter Co., 
husetts 
ETy —erasers, etc Snowden [arlette, Oklahor 





Oklahoma 


December 21, 1926, Act of February 20, 1905 


178 rubber and fibrous belting and hose The B. F. Goodrich 
Cc., New York, N. Y. 


December 28, 1926, Act of February 20, 1905 











Reprecertation of a patch and the words: “Ruener-Wetp”—tire 
t hes Rubhe--Weld les <Co., Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Crart s d er t $ The Gates Rubber Co., Denver, 
Col 1 
Representatior f two golf sticks enclosing the words: Swure 
Qrawe } es, ru! ers ever bh es, @ loshes, moccasins, cvm- 
nasiny shoes etc Richard & Brennan Ce., Randolph 
M 
Represent n of a tire treal ccntaining the rds: Crackre 
Tack—tires Kan nn Department Stores, Inc., Pittsburg 
Tennsyl " 
January 4, 1927, Act of February 20, 1905 
Masterrep-—leather, her, bric, ete., shoes. Peter Pan Shoe 
Stcre. B 
UI Hi °K t ing muthis are HH ve t loots 
New Yer pply €o., Chicagc. Illinois 
Our GAN —s ubber, fabric, etc Harry Eby Shoe 
Ce Inc Pennsylvania 
WeEprort é cores. The Wedler-Shuford C« 
St I s 
The word | above which is a shield containing the 
re atic lion’s head—rubber and leather shoes, etc. 
I I Inc York, N. Y 
t itair ve which are the words 





the representation the words: 
ar a shield contai 
brassiéres, garters, etc. Puget 














A t settings 
] s M ] 

( A I S r fabri etc 
( I Shops Louisiana 
I Alabar Tennesse 

I le, K 

January 11, 1927, Act of February 20, 1905 

STURDIAR f r, canvas, rubber, etc. London Shoe 
( Ir Y 

The rd ite letters above a triangular device 
having the immer part of the triangle being 
yell d of red, the whole appearing on a 
dlu band of red at its upper and lower 
edge adhesive, patching and repairing 

tht for ru>ber, paper, china. etc. The 

R. M ad Camden, New Jersey 

Hien Fur ng, dredging sleeves and hose. The B. F. Good- 
rich Co., w York, N , 

Hycore—clutch facings and linings. The Manhattan Rubber Manu- 
facing ( Passaic, New Jersey 

Torrevo Froat—inflatable swimming devices The Airubber 
Corporation Co.. Chicago, Illinois é 

Circle containing the representation of a ship with the word: 


“AipupRFR”’ superimposed on the sail—inflatable swimming 
devices. Airubber Corporation, Chicago, Illinois 
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egistered 
arbitrary 
ection 

traphicat 
e marks 
d under 
position 


smouth, 


words 
otwear, 


retard 
ch Co., 


Water- 
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472,478 
47 3,1 
473,4 
474,69 
475,08 
475,189 
P-473,351 


KaNTHURT—rubber, leather and canvas belting. The Fisher 
Leather Belting Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Tue Simen—golf balls. Edward E. Marshall, doing business as 
Hurtingdon. Manufacturing Co., Meadowbrook, Pennsylvania. 
Boretre—herd rubber combs. George R. Gibson Co., New York. 

N. Y¥. 


January 11, 1927, Act of March 19, 1920 
Princeton—tires. Princeton Tire & Rubber Co., Trenton, New 

Jersey. 
Sturpy—tire tubes. 

as Sturdy Tire & Rubber Co., 


Princeton Tire & Rubber Co., doing business 
Trenton, New Jersey 


Sturpy—tires Princeton Tire & Rubber Co., Trenton, New 
Jerses 
— x 
Dominion of Canada 
Registered 
December 7, 1926 
Werd: *“Pontiac”—automobile accessories. General Motors Corpo- 


ration, Detroit, Michican, | Ss. A. 

Word: “Cormoxant’—rzincoats, et Jchn W. Peck & Co., Ltd., 
Vancouver, British Columbia ; 
Approximately D-shaped figure, the outer and inner edges of which 

are formed each by of closely separated parallel lines 
with the hody of the between said pairs of parallel lines 
suitably shaded—rubber heels. United Sioe Machinery Com 
pany of Canada, Ltd., 


Montreal, Quebec. 
December 14, 1926 
Word: “SKeriz”—golf talls, clubs, etc. Donaldson Manufactur- 
ing Co., Ltd.. 1A Blythswood Square, Glasgow, Scotland. 
December 21, 1926 


rubber plates or pads for attachment to the 
also rubber solution. Phillips’ 
Street, London, E. C. 1, 





Word: “Purtuirs”— 
soles or heels of boots and shoes, 
Patents, Ltd., 142 to 146 Old 
England 


United Kingdom 
December 1, 1926 


Representation of a target, on one side of the representation the 
word: “Tar,” and on the other side the word: “Getr’— 
boots, shoes, slippers, overshoes and galoshes. The Liverpool 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Walton Works, 176-178 Rice Lane, Liverpool. 

Representation of a decr, abcve the representation the words: 

“SprinGrok BRAND tires. J. W. & T. Connolly, Ltd., 57-67 

Wharfdale Road, King’s Cross, London, N. 1 

MaRnator—teats for feeding bottles and be soothers. S. Maw, 
Son & Sons, Ltd., 7-12, Aldersgate street, London, E. C. 1. 

Bycot—braces, etc Alexard Leinster, trading as Leinster 
Brothers & Stavezvcre, Bel ue Factory, Belle Vue avenue, 


Londonderry, Ireland. 
December 8, 1926 
Srripp:t—all coods included in Class 38. The Dunlop Rubber 
Co., Ltd., Fert Dunlop, Holly Lane, Erdington, Birmingham. 
December 15, 1926 
Representation of a key on each side of which are Chinese char- 


acters, the transliteration and translation of these characters 
are as follows: “Har Sz meaning *“‘Four Seas’’—electric 





< 











cables. Callender’s Cable & Construction Co., Ltd., Hamilton 
House, Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 4. 
SiLverTown---electric cables, batteries, cells, etc. India Rubber, 
Gutta Percha & Telegraph Works Co., Ltd., 106, Cannon 
street, London, E. C. 4 
Representaticn of a tree, superimposed across this representation 


suspenders, garters, 


“BELMA corsets, brassieres, 
; Ltd., 22, York street, 


Brookfield, Aitchison & Co., 


the word 

girdles, etc. 
Manchester 
elastic fabrics, webs, tissues, cords, etc. 
Burgess & Son, Ltd., | Brougham street, Leicester. 

gendola guided by a gondolier; beneath this 
, Gonpota Branp’—goods 
percha. Naamlooze 
F. Sick & Co., 


braids, Joseph 

Representation of a i 
representation are the words: “THE 
manufactured from rubber and_ gutta 
Venncotschap Handelmaatschappij Voorheen J. 
Leeuvehaven 153b, Rotterdam, Holland. 


December 22, 1926 
English seal and the words: “‘BriTaNNIA 


Waterproof clothing. 
7, Newgate street, 


Representation of the 
Rupser & Kampruticon Company, Ltp. 
Britannia Rub! & Kamptulicon Co., Ltd., 

FE. 











London ind 
GalLVCRUBBER ll coo ncluded in Class 40 Dunlop Rubber 
Co., Ltd., Fort Dun Holly Lz Erdington, Birmingham. 
Sprepway—boots, shoes, slippers, leggings and gaiters. The 
Liverpool Rubber C« Ltd., Walton Works, Rice Lane, Walton, 
Liverpool. : 
MonarcH—machine belting. Stanley Gosman & Co., Ltd., Monarch 
Factory, 230 Leng Lane, London, S. E. 1. 


t of Mercury—games and sporting 


Representation of the flying fe ; 
} 


articles The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
" S. A. (Mewburn, Ellis & Co., 70, Chancery Lane, London, 
W. C. 2.) 


EtHeron—rubber and gutta perc goods. St. Helen’s Cable & 


1a 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Bath Rozd, Slough, Buckinghamshire. 
December 29; 1926 


airing patches. The Leicester Rubber Co., Ltd., 


Mills, Leicester 





Menp-A-Trar—" 
Evi 


ngton Valley 


473,933 


24,283 


“I 


969,695 


969,780 


969,988 


970,047 


970,076 


970,147 


970,235 


970,240 
970,375 
‘ : 


971,521 
971,522 
971,959 
972,341 
972,427 


Representation of a Cossack on horseback and the words: 
Kossaka BranD—rainproof and waterproof garments not in- 
cluding beots, shoes and overshoes. T. Haythronthwaite & 
Sons, Ltd., Lodge Mill, Parden Lane, Burnley, Lancashire. 


New Zealand 
November 18, 1926 


Square in the center of which is the representation of a ship 
surrounded by the words: “THe CoLtumsus RussBer Co. or 
Montreat Limited” and ‘“‘RusBer Foorwear’—footwear. The 
Columbus Rubber Co. of Montreal, Ltd., 1349 Demontigny 
street, east, Montreal, Canada. 

Macon!tE—preparation for insulating electric cables. The Mac- 
intosh Cable Co., Ltd., Ashbourn Road Mills, Payne street, 
Derby, England. 


Designs 


United States 


Tire tread. Term 14 years. Harold D. Reichard, assignor to The 
Racine Horseshoe Tire Co., both of Racine, Wisconsin 

Resilient tire. Term 14 years. Albert Hargraves, assignor to The 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, Ohio. 

Tire. Term 14 years. Harry B. Soulen, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
assignor to The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts. 

Tire inflating gage. Term 7 years. Alrah B. Edwards, Big 
Springs, Texas 


Garter. Term 3% years. George Henry Muar, New York, N. Y. 


Dominion of Canada 


Colostomy appliance consisting of a flat rubber pouch having a 
beaded ring at one side bedded in a recessed holder pad. 
Thomas J. Lecras, Toronto, Ontario 


Germany 
Rubber heel. Anton Lehmann, Vennhauser Allee 22, Dusseldorf- 
Eller. 
Spray with air pump. Erwin A. Wille, Zeil 50, Frankfurt 


am-Main. 


Rubber collar. Alfred Sauer, Schénau a. d. Katzbach 


Sanitary garment with exchangeable rubberized insert Israel 
Koppel, Weidenweg 77, Berlin. 
Inflatatle dolls or similar figures as well as anima] forms of 


rubber sheet with automatically closing valves, with or without 


voice Gummiwerk Union Carl O. Witthauer, Neustadt bei 
Koburg. 

Metal and rubber trbe for drawing off benzine, benzol and the 
like. International Asbest-, Gummi- & Kaltleim-Industrie 
G. m. h. H., Hamburg. 


Rubber air cushions. Nordgummiwerke A. G., Berlir 


Athletic shoe. Mannheimer Gummi-, Guttapercha- & Asbest- 
Fabrik A.-G., Mannheim 

Women’s elastic goods. L. E. Toelie Nachf., Barmen 

Protective cover for pneumatic tire. Ernst Limberg, Hils b. 


Recklinghausen. 


Conveyer belt. Pahlsche Gummi-und Asbest-Gesellschaft m. b. H., 
Disseldorf 

Rubber footwear cesigned t 
Siegbert Gembicki, Giesebrechtstrasse 4, 


Siemens-Schuckert-werke 


permit the passage of perspiration. 
Charlottenburg. 


for typewriter-rolls. 


Rubber cover 
G. m. b. H., Berlin-Siemensstadt 
Inhaling apparatus for volatile medications Amalie Miller, 
rzbergerufer 15, Bonn. 
latable rubber figures Herbert Lindemann, Konig 
2, Wandstek 
ted with sponge rubber Herbert 


ubber figure decor 
ann, Konigstrasse 5 





a 
2, Wandsbek 


Rubber covered automobile guard rod. Hans Seeger, Kronprinzen 


iamm 7, Perlin-Halensee 
Washing glove of sponge rubber Wandsbek 


Hannoversche Gummiwerke 


Herbert Lindemann, 
handle f hard tubber. 
Hannover-L immer 


Sword 
Excelsior, A.-G., 


Rubber block beit Rudolf Roderwald, Menzelstrasse 9, Berlin 
Grunewal 

Bathing cap with colored designs in relief Dezufrah Deutsche 
Gummiwaren-Fabrik Franz Au & von der Halben, Berlin- 
Weissensce 

Rubber conveyer belt Firma Wilhelm Menge, Hannover 

Saddle with rubber surface for motorcycles Bruno Gotze, 
Grossvoigtsberg, Bez. Dresden 

Bathing cap lors with elastic 
ralber « on xebruder 





Levinstein, 





Rubber toy balloon. Walter ! Herent, Belgiur Repre 
sented by M. Mossig, Berlin S. W. 29 

FE.xpan ler with cable cf pure rubber Ba:ckhausen & Co., Harbury 
» 4 i 

Panti of thin sheet rubber Gummiwarenfabrik Cat? Flaat 





Koéln-Nippe 

Rubber shce protector for ladies low shoes. Jchn Goldschmidt, 
Schénhausenstrasse 19, Leipzig-Gohlis 

rubber cap for billiard cues 

Bureau, Berlin-Lichtertelde 


Exchangeable Hans Liewig, 


DPatenttechnisches 
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Annual Market Reviews for 1926 


HI UT sé t spot rubber 1 
show! n the chart tor 1926, e¢ 


price 


New York Outside Rubber Market 


s in the outside market, as 


xhibits a general decline for 


The 1927 estimates are based on the assumption of 10 per cent 
increase in tire production, with allowance for the higher pro- 
















































































the wh ar. This condition is practically the reverse portion of rubber required in balloon tires, pneumatic truck and 
of that prevailing in 1925. At the beginning of this period spot bus tires. 
rubber was about 40 cents a pound, advancing to a peak of $1.20 Viewed progressively the 1926 New York outside market began 
in July, 1925 sing that year at about 90 cents. The decline the first of January with spot ribbed smoked sheets at 91 cents 
“sun in December, 1925, sellers and first latex 
euUu 
snorensed rapidity and crepe at 2 cents premium. 
yrrought th rice to 40 9 ’ Demand was slack be- 
roug 1925 
a — +} - —=<— 1 a # ~ = ez = ;e¢ cause of a hostile atti > 
cents in six ra S352 FR z 2H Stee FFRR ER cause of a vostile attitude 
drop of 80 cx from the 150 7s a me ee ee oe ot consuming interests 
monk of J 1925 : ar Sa SO SEAT NERA a NaS Sa SE against restriction, and 
a=) + + + + : 
cae the 5 alf of € 100 + — ttt the consequent brisk de- 
For he la l 5 | T 
1926 the rice has & 2&0 tt  e cline in price induced 
> oe ee ee ee ee ee ee eS caidas. es 
not deviated grea ron 2 60 I i | = considerabie factory re- 
he 1) \ and 2 50 | } = J selling of futures. Auto- 
nehorw ember was 5 mobile and tire manu- 
1 ug 1 ) T rwa = 40 j + } ae a bs + ‘ : ; 
continuous elow .-- Average Closing Prices--+- sm a ae facturers were inclined to 
The declin rices in 30 await the reaction of the 
1926 refi tinea | motoring public toward 
na A sequent New York Outside Market—Closing Spot Prices Ribbed Smoked alloon tires. On Jan 
, A : ta) ths , > , 
sncrease vorld’s Sheets_1925-1926 uary 30 ribs were down 
ld’ to 638'4 cents sellers 
ols sup vorld’s to 68% cents sellers. 
| 126 was 615,000 tons, distributed approximatel) rhe 100 per cent of standard production set as exportable al- 
: ited States. 400.000 tons: in other coun lowance effective February 1 served to depress prices. The en- 
\\ I | ted tates, ) 
145.000 tor stocks held over, 75,000 tons. The estimate tire month of February was dull, featured by dealers’ business 
on ra e 1926 consumption of crude rubber in the rather than by that of manufacturers. 
. Sens t te 00.000 tons was realized Spot prices opened at 67 cents, sellers, and sagged steadily to 
United " W i amount to 400,0 ns wa 
oie » at 350 tons 9?5 it s 389.000 tons 60 cents at the close of the month. Spot first latex crépe aver- 
I w at 359,414 ton n 1925 it wa , [ 
00 tons is largely accounted for by the ad aged | cents premium over ribs, ranging from 112 to 3 cents, 
; sum] st f reclaimed rubber 32,000 tons over the latter premium occurring in the last week 
, = 1925 lhe event of the month was the opening on the 15th of the 
sumption figures for the rubber industry i1 New York Rubber Exchange, Inc., with a large and representa- 
the d States for 1927 in comparison with those for 1926 are tive membership, for trading in rubber futures. 
— . March market conditions were essentially like those prevailing 
1927 n February, with speculative conditions prevailing both in Lon- 
| I don and New York. Active factory buying was looked for with 
Af >s'go9 the increase of tire schedules set for April 1. Meantime rubber 
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Outside Market Closing Prices Ribbed Smoked Sheets—1920-1926 
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companies continued to resell their spring futures. On March 2 
spot ribs were 56% cents, sellers. Dealer support served to stiffen 
the prices by March 12 to 62% cents, from which level it declined 
to 58% cents on March 31. 

The April market was equally as dull as that of the two months 
preceding, the prices registering a decline of 10 cents from the Ist 
to the 30th, the month opening at 581% cents, sellers, and closing 
at 48% cents. 

The outstanding event of the month was an official statement 
of the following changes in the Stevenson restriction’ plan. The 
exportable allowance for the quarter beginning May 1 would be 
100 per cent; beginning August 1, the quarterly price average will 
be increased from 15 pence a pound to 21 pence a pound. The 
effect of this announcement was to depress prices and paralyze 
business. 

Continued dullness marked the May market. Between May 4 
and 28 sellers’ prices dropped from 49% cents to 43% cents. Fac- 
tory interest was at low ebb. Manufacturers were buying spar- 
ingly and waiting for the market on futures to reach bottom. 
Most of the market interest centered in the Rubber Exchange, 
where some speculative selling appeared. 

The June rubber market proved even duller than May. Factory 
interest was practically dead and the market was thus without 
any supporting demand from the manufacturers regardless of the 
declining average London price, which was then considerably under 
the pivotal average of 21 pence necessary to avoid 20 per cent 
reduction from standard production. Explanation for the indif- 
ference of rubber manufacturers in this matter was found in the 
large stocks accumulated in London and the United States, and 
renewed confidence in the economic possibilities of reclaimed 
rubber. 

The July market continued the entire month to display com- 
plete lack of interest on the part of consumers. Spot prices of 
ribs steadily declined regardless of the effect on, the quarterly 
average price in London. Dealers declined to operate and, like 
the manufacturers, awaited restriction developments due August 1. 
The range of spot prices on June 1 was 42% cents, sellers, and 407, 
cents, sellers, on the 30th. 

August developed no change in the general apathy of the con- 
suming interests toward buying notwithstanding the announcement 

\ugust 5 by the Colonial Office that 21 pence would be retained 
as the determining point in the decision of restriction for the quar- 
ter beginning November 1. On August 2 spot ribs were 3834 
cents, sellers, and gradually firmed to 40% cents on August 31. 

The September market maintained a higher average price level 
than that of August. For the first three weeks spot ribs were 
virtually steady at 40% cents, sellers. In the fourth week there 
was a brief rally which carried the price for the last three days 
of the month to 42% cents. Factories displayed no interest in 
futures at 43 and 44 cents. No rubber of consequence was sold 
during the month to the general run of factories for 1927 con- 


sumption. 

The October market was very firm and steady. Prices of spot 
fluctuated less than one cent between September 25 and October 
23. The general tendency was downward from 43 cents, sellers, 
on October 1, to 42% cents, sellers, on October 30. 

October 25 the Colonia] Office announced new restriction rules 
for the ensuing year, based on London quarterly average prices 
as follows: (1.) If the price is under 21, but not under 15 pence 
during any quarter, the exportable percentage for the ensuing quar- 
ter will be reduced by 10. If the reduction is from 100 per cent 
the reduced percentage will be 80. (2.) If the price is not under 
21, but less than 24 pence, there will be no change in the ensuing 
quarter. If in each of three consecutive quarters the average is 
not under 21, the percentage for the ensuing quarter will be in- 
creased by 10. (3.) If the price for any quarter is 24 or over, 
the percentage will be then increased by 10 for the ensuing 
quarter. 
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July futures, June advancing to 48.50 cents and July to 47.00 cents 














be 100. (4.) If the average descends below 15 in any quarter, June trading was of record volume. A change in the market 
the percentage in the ensuing quarter will be reduced to 60. (5.) rules introduced “new” contracts in place of “old,” empowering 
If the average exceeds 26 in any quarter, the percentage in the the Adjustment Committee to fix the price differentials on good 
ensuing quarter will be increased to 100. (6.) In no case will and ordinary F. A. Q. ribbed smoked sheets on the 15th day of 
the percentage be above 100 or below 60 each month to prevail on deliveries under new contracts during 
Notwithstanding these drastic rules the market eased slightly the next calendar month. Prices of all futures held very steady, 
nearby ti ind firmed correspondingly on those of 1927, although the ranges of high and low were rather wide. June 
when the « ew regulations will become apparent in futures rose to 46.20, with all nearby positions under pressure. 
rest é S July was featureless. A waiting attitude prevailed because of 
In Noven e market was extremely weak and showed greater the strong statistical position of rubber. The prices for future 
ess ‘ mont preceding. At tl pening the positions in all instances exhibited much narrower spreads than 
waiting a é deale ind sume re ti usual. Prices for futures advanced to 44.00 cents 
A exp P nused export coupons and the strong sta August operations increased in volume following the announce- 
t " r resulte scattered business only. Als« ment of the Colonial Office that the exportable allowance for 
the approa t ’ ial inventory period operated the same August, September and October would remain at 100 per cent 
wa ) | encv was tural downward the whole f standard. Nearby futures were down to the 37 cent level and 
mont November 1 spot was 41 cents, sellers, and on Novem distant futures at 40 cents. 
1) 37 September was generally inactive with only minor changes in 
I December market equalled in dullness that of November price levels. Heavy arrivals, the increase of stocks in London and 
} were firm and advancing. December 1 spot was 36 the United States and absence of consuming demand combined 
‘ 1. 38% cents. ‘ Consumers’ emphasize market dullness notwithstanding that rubber was 
‘ y for immediate use The purchasable at attractive prices in both spot and future positions. 
ne market event was the announcement early in the mont! All positions advanced in price, October rubber rose from 40.1 to 
at a group of the iding rubber and automobile manufacturing 42.8 cents 
mpanie rn 1 buving organization to maintain a re October transactions increased 35 per cent over those in Sep- 
ery y . New York. the object being tember, improved interest showing particularly in January to March 
prey fluctua s by dividing the price contr positions. Announcement of new regulations for restriction caused 
. g . und rubber maz acture spot and nearby positions to weaken. Although drastic, the new 
) P k ' ita verage rate rules were considered an improvement over the former because 
521 12 sey 4 48.382 tons they are established for a year. High and low prices were very 
Decen 22 lose, nearby was 42.00 to 43.00, while distant were between 44 and 
45 cents 
The Rubber Exchange of New York rhe November market showed considerable dullness Traders 
rather than consumers evinced whatever of interest existed. This 
One of the most important developments affecting crude rubber ondition was particularly noticeable toward the close of the month. 
trading in the United States was the establishment of the Rubber — Fluctuations of prices were narrow until the last week, when all 
Exchange of New York, which began functioning February 15 sitions took a spread of 2 cents. 
1926, under the presider f Frank R. Henderson, by whose initia In December new lows were recorded in al] positions Typical 
tive it was org tf the general dullness of the market was the virtual absence of 
Trading the R er Exchange continued ver active since difference between the high and low prices for December rub- 
ve ge ¢ gh tl l] mmer perio Che volume her. The extremes for December rubber for the month were 
f business indicated general interest notwithstanding the “bear 38.9 cents high to 36.6 cents low. 
market. During its 10 mont f operation 54,110 contracts 
inged hands, representing 135,275 tons valued at $138,000,000 Cotton and Fabrics 
The March market wa rm, strong and steady March an < ‘ 
\pril pos 3.7 and 3.2 cents respectively, while De American Cotton 
ember and J advanced 3.5 cents In 1926 the price of spot middling upland cotton continued to 
April was k east dividual transactions and decline from January to October at about the same rate that it 
an orderly price decline. Ranges for the months most heavil) lid m 1925. This decline lowered the price from 20% cents on 
traded in were May, high 48.60, low 46.10; July, high 46.90, low January 1 to 17 cents on September 30. Then followed in October 
44.20. Lack i est d mplications of British labor a sensational drop to 12% cents, from which there was practically 
troubles were ré nsible in May for a marked decline in June and recovery to the end of the year 
United States Crude and Waste Rubber Imports for 1926 (By Months) 
Manicohas Total 
nd Matt 
I I s Africans Cer f Balata Miscellanec Waste 
Ja 7 ) Q y Y. “an? 2 
Fe 7 2 34,067 23,45 1! 728 729 
Ma 4 ; 77 3 4 < 64 24 
Apr 392 4 7 Q = % 16 
May 44 417 $11 6.829 52 9 172 
oad 568 ¢ 07 0.337 4 1,076 g 
Tuly rt 295 =! 1 are * 
\ug 49¢ 240 40 R4 1 022 
Ser ' g 4] 22¢ 4 1,075 235 
October 87 192 t 028 219 
sevens , 7 “s 058 $84 
Totals, 12 months, 1 toms 86,748 13,184 3.619 4.861 3,524 2 411,962 11.415 S4SS 
Potals, 12 month } 56.7 16, 37¢ 3.910 4,964 51 84.837 77 , 4104 


Compiled from statistics supplied by the Rubber Association of America, Inc 
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The 1925 crop of 15,750,000 bales started the long gradual de- 
cline 3 months before 1926 opened. The January market discounted 
this crop, stabilizing prices around 21 cents early in the month. 
Expectation of broadening of the world demand assisted in sus- 
taining the price between 20 and 21 cents until the middle of the 
month, after which the market waited for a new guiding im- 
pulse. General opinion favored a reduction in acreage of the new 
crop. 

During February the market ruled dull without definite trend 
in prices. The spot price deviated less than one-quarter of a cent 
above and below 20% cents practically the entire month. In 
March cotton was generaly quiet and dull. The price held prac- 
tically steady, being on March 1, 19.45 cents and on March 31, 19.25 
cents. 

Advices that the same area would be planted for the 1926 crop 
as was planted for 1925 brought forth the opinion, fully justified 
by the market outcome six months later, that the only hope for 
the constructive side of the market appeared to be that if some 
calamity did not overtake the growing crop, cotton might sell down 
to 12 cents, which would be below the cost of production. 

April showed very little activity and but slight price varia 
tion. On April 1 the price was 19.35 cents and on April 30 
18.90 cents. The gloomy and stagnant conditions that character 
ized the market for the first quarter year were attributed to the 
late crop start. Late April sentiment was pessimistic, fearing 
the possibility of a third bumper crop in succession. 

In May the market conditions essentially duplicated those for 
April. The trade was awaiting convincing news of crop progress 
and the market was governed largely by weather conditions in 
the cotton belt. The price varied but slightly from 18.95 cents, 
at which level it remained practically from the Ist to the 28th 
of the month. The June market was described professionally as 
a traders’ market, with weather the dominant factor. The spot 
price was somewhat more fluctuating than in May, although at a 
fractionally lower level. On June 1 it was 18.85 cents and on 
June 30, 18.40 cents, 

July was also dull and declining at the start, but turned stronge: 
on news of unfavorable weather. The area under cultivation was 
reported as 48,898,000 acres, compared with 48,090,000 at the end 
of June, 1925. First crop indication was 15,635,000 bales. On 
July 1 spot was 1840 cents and on July 31 19.05 cents. The 
August market was dull and declining in the first half. 

The price August 2 was 19.20 cents. In the week following the 
heavy July crop report caused a decline, which reached its lowest 
figure of 17.70 cents on August 12. The critical condition of the 
crop and the uncertainty of weather conditions caused the price 
to react upward, gaining the 19 cent level on August 24. 

The September market continued the decline of prices through 
out the month. On September 1 spot was 18.9 cents, to which 
point it reacted from the 16 cent level just before the report esti 
mating the growing crop as of August 16 at 15,248,000 bales. A 
heavy jolt, however, came in the report of 15,810,000 bales as of 
September 16, which forced the price to 15.05 on September 23, 
falling to 14.9 on September 30. 

The chief feature of the October market was the sensational 
drop of the spot price to 12.45 cents on the 26th. This was due 
to the government report indicating a crop of 16,627,000 bales 
sending the price below the cost of production. The report of 
October 25 advanced the vield to 17,454,000 bales. The situation 
created caused President Coolidge to appoint a cotton commission 
t 
financing the crop. 


» cooperate with southern organizations to formulate a plan of 


The chief feature of the November market was its steadiness 
above the 12% cent level notwithstanding the advance of crop 
estimates to 17,918,000 November -1 and 18,399,000 bales November 
14. The last figure is 2,295,000 bales greater than the 1925 crop 
On November 1 spot was 12.85 cents and on November 30 12.80 


cents. 





The range of December spot quotations was very narrow. Be- 
tween the Ist and the 25th, low was 12.15 cents and high 13.10 
cents, with the tendency upward. The last government report for 
the season, issued December 8, indicated the full crop at 18,618,000 
bales. These figures were without other market effect than to 
cause a decline to 11% cents. Returns from the campaign for the 
reduction of cotton acreage for 1927 season’s planting indicate 
that there will be a decrease of about 27 per cent from the area 


used in 1926, 


Egyptian Cotton 


Egyptian cotton prices were irregularly downward, with occa- 
sional temporary upward turns. Between January and November, 
1926, Sakel No. 42 declined from 3914 cents to 28 cents and 
Uppers No. 10 from 32 cents to 19 cents. The attempt of the 
Egyptian government to sustain cotton prices failed. The result 
was that spinners, particularly in England, gave greater atten 
tion to the use of other growths, and in the United States tire 
fabric mills, which prefer Egyptian cotton in many cases, substi- 


tuted American staple cotton. 


Tire Fabrics 
The volume of tire fabric business placed in the first 8 
months of 1926 was reported as 98,136,452 pounds. That placed 
in the last 4+ months of the year is estimated at about 21,000,000 
pounds. The total for the year would be about 121,000,000 pounds 
Prices were considered low at the beginning of the year, when 
carded peeler square woven fabric was quoted at 46 cents and 
23/5/3 carded peeler cords at 48 cents. These prices steadily de 
clined throughout the year and in November reached 36 cents for 
square woven fabric and 35 cents for 23/5/3 cords. Egyptian cot 
ton fabrics have been practically superseded by carded peeler. The 
January price for carded Egyptian square woven and cords was 
56 cents. This price steadily declined, reaching 46 cents in October, 
with no quotations for the remainder of the year 

Business in February was quiet, with some spring filling in orders 
It became evident that the big tire manufacturing companies will 
largely control the production of the fabric they consume. Cur 
tailment of tire production, awaiting delayed orders, caused un 
usually quiet conditions in March. In April fabric mills were 
working on contracts with tire manufacturers on reduced sched 
ules. Two notable contracts were reported in May, one of 5,000,- 
000 pounds, with 10,000,000 pounds to be made annually, and the 
other for 200,000,000 pounds, with deliveries covering a period 
of 10 years. The demand in general was less than normal, with 
tire factories hesitating to purchase fabric materials for their fur 
ther needs 

During June and July quiet market conditions prevailed. Fabric 
mills were operating on normal schedules but shipments were de 
ferred. No combed yarns were being used. Mill stocks in August 
were at a moderately low level. Heavy sales were reported from 
\kron for August to October delivery. Following Labor Day 
the September business became exceedingly active. In the first 
three weeks of September 5,000,000 pounds were contracted and 
the mills were sold ahead. Inquiries and sales were well main 
tained nm October, and between the Ist and the 25th contracts 
totaled 15,000,000 pounds. Tire price reductions and spring dating 
produced large interest in the November fabric market, resulting 
in commitments for delivery in the first half of 1927. Tire mills 
were thought to be covered for about 30 per cent of their needs 
for that period and the fabric situation looked much improved 
Practically nothing was done in square woven fabric in this buy 
ing movement. 

In the last month of the year tire fabrics ruled rather quiet, 
although inquiries progressed in interest as December advanced 
About the middle of the month large business appeared, with tire 
companies seeking to cover their January-June needs and quota- 
firm 
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New York Outside Market 


price was 38 


and balatas were 


PLANTATIONS —December. 192¢ . — 
Sheet 7 28 29 30 31 1* 4 
Ribbed smoked 39% 3 387% 387% 3834 854 39 
Crépe 
First latex 74% 39 38% 38% 38% 8% 39 
No. 2 blanket 36%, 36% 36% 36% 36 65% 36% 
No. 3 blanket 36% 36 36 36% J 35% 36% 
No. 4 blanket 35% 35% 35% 35% 35% 3 354 
Thin clean brown 36% 36 36 36% 3% 36 16% 
Rolled brown 32% 32% 32% 22% 32% 32 32% 
Off latex 3854 3814 38% 38% 38% wR, 38% 


* Holiday 


URING the past month there was little business done in 
ind the market was generally dull \ mild upward reaction 


marked the first half of January, and since then the 
has declined mor than it advanced because sellers have steadily 
utnumbered f f Factories are interested now only in bargain 
prices. The local market is lower than that in Singapore where 
advance is expecter Consumers consider that there is plenty 
rubber in sight to warrant lower prices under the protecting 
fluence of the 1 \merican syndicate reserves. The highes 


quotation for January was 40% cents on the 10th. On the 26th the 


upward 





The first r b s 1 sellers were 
g@ time Spot pr s fluctuated narrowly with downward 
being 39 cent n December 27, and 383¢ cents on December 
There was enough dealer support t rm the tone of the market 
the absence 0 Bh aoe 9 Paras were quiet. steady and 
changed I t est d wed little stre 
The s é th prices moving steadil 
funn ‘ , _ 3 ta 403% cent n the 7th and 
The a t | d 1S pore 
movements further strengthened bv factory buving. Manv fac 
rt r ess s to materialize 
rriv 1 f a 10 per cent reduction February 1 
ler the 1 ! restriction rules held futures very firm 
and halata si Ve me advance 
third weel nded Tanuarv 15 opened strong on repor 
g tor buying [The primary markets were very 
Later, the t nsuming demand caused prices to d 
The « Ir se T spot price was downward beginning at 40% cents 
lanuary 10 and ending at 39'4 cents on January 15. On the 
date primary market prices came down a little but business in 


York was dull and prices lower than primary market quot: 


due to the hea rr s for the week. Paras fell off in sympathy 


During the week ended January 22 prices gradually eased 


Ratio Graph of New York Closing Prices of Spot Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


Review of the Crude Rubber Market 


because of lack of support. Factories bought only on recessions 
and were interested only in spot and nearby. The statistical posi- 
tion indicates lower prices and good buying movement is looked for 
when the 36 cent level is reached. The week closed with spot at 
38% cents, 4 down from the price January 17. Paras were easier 
ind balatas neglected. For the first three weeks reviewed first latex 
and ribbed smoked sheets were at the same prices. In the last 
week latex was at '4 cent premium. The general dullness and lack 
of interest continued up to the 26th with spot down to 38 cents and 
weaker. 

Importations of crude rubber in December were 32,903 tons 
compared with 39,519 tons one year ago. Plantation arrivals for 
December were 30,689 tons compared with 35,971 tons one year 
ago. Total importations of plantation rubber for 12 months ended 
December 31, 1926, were 386,748 tons, compared with 356,731 tons 
f all 
grades of rubber for the 12 months ended December 31, 1926, were 


for the corresponding period of 1925. Total importations <¢ 


411,963 tons compared with 384,837 tons for the corresponding 
period of 1925 

Arrivals of crude rubber January 1 to 25 were 32,555 tons. Ar- 
rivals for the full month are estimated at 40,000 tons, as compared 


with 33,856 tons for December. 


RUBBER AFLOAT TO THE UNITED STATES 


(Figures in Long Tons) 
London and 


Bt. Malaya Ceylon FE. Indies Liverpool Total 
4,062 690 1,901 96 9.019 
5,229 1,004 1,337 34 7.604 
6,698 737 1,498 96 9,019 
4,11 1,756 1,508 239 7,620 





and High New York Spot Prices 


———— ———January— ———__—, 

PLANTATIONS 1927* 1926 1925 

First latex crépe $0.38% @$0.41% $0.71 @$0.92% $0.34%@$0.40% 

Smoked sheet, ribbed .384%@ .41%4 70 @ 91 344%@ .40% 
PARAS 

Upriver, fine ne 29% @ 34% 62 @ .8&3 33%@ = «37 

Upriver, coarse 22 @ 25 38 @ .64 27 @ .30% 

Islands, fine.. 26 @ 31 50 @ .68 30 @ .34% 

Cameta . ° 34 @ «45 17 @ .25% 

*Figured to January 22 927 


New York Open Market—Spot Closing Rubber Prices—Cents Per Pound 


- ——January, 1927 — a 
7 x 10 11 12 13 14 15 17 18 19 20 21 22 


403% 40% 40% 40% 40% 397% 3934 39% 39% 39% 39% 38% 38% 38% 


40% 40% 41% 41% 40% 40% 3956 395% 39% 39% 39% 3834 38% 38M 
38 38 38% 38% 38% 37% 37% 37% 37% 36% 37 36% 36% 36% 
37% 37% 38 37% 37% 37% 36% 36% 36% 35% 36% 35% 35% 35% 
36% 36% 37% 37% 36% 36% 35% 35% 35% 35 35% 34% 34% 34% 
37%, 37% 38 37% 37% 37% 36% 36% 36% 36 36% 35% 38H 35% 
3354 33% 34% 34% 33% 33% 33% 33 32% 33 32% 31% 31% 32% 
40 39% 40% 40% 39% 39% 39% 39% 39 38% 38% 38% 38 38% 
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New York Quotations 


Following are the New York spot and future rubber quotations 


for one year ago, one month ago and January 25, the current 


date: 


Plantation Hevea January 23, December 27, January 25, 
1926 1926 1927 
Rubber latex (Hevea) .gal. $2.50 @ $1.50 @ $1.50 @ 
CREPE 
First latex crepe, spot 71 @.72 39% @.39% 38% @.39 
Tan.-Ma 70% @.71 39% @.40 39 @.39% 
Apr.-June 68 @.69 40 @.40% 39% @.40 
luly-Sept a @ 41 @ 
Off latex, spo 70 ».72 38% @.39 381% @.38% 
Amber No. 2, spot 69 @.70 36% @.37 .36%4 @ .36% 
Jan.-Mar 68 @.69 36% @.36% 36% @.36% 
Apr.-l une 67 @ .68 .36% @.37 37 G@ 
Tuly-Sept »3 7.64 
Amber No. 3, spot 69 @.70 
Brown, thin, clear 68 @.68™% 
Brown specky 67 @ .68 
Brown, roll 62 @.63 
Sole crépe 9 @ ; 
Sheet 
Ribbed, smoked spot 70 @.70% 
Jan.-Mar 69 @.70 
Apr.-June 67 1.67% 
July-Sept 63 @.64 





East Indian 





PONTIANAK 
Banjermassin ; is @ 12 @ 12 1 
Pressed bloc! ‘ 28 @ 25 @ .23%4@ 
Sarawak 18 @ 12 @ a 
South American P 
PARAS 
Upriver, fine 62 7.63 34 @.34 29 ' 
Upriver, fine . a a 7 
Upriver, mediun 55 a 30 a 3 2 @ 
Upriver, coarse 5 t.51 24% @.25 22 @ 
{ priver, coarse _ a “a * 33 a 
Islands, fine 5 i.5 28 @.28 5 ? 
Islands C sa t a 1 
Acre Bol Ui i 34 a 5 3 7 
Acre, folivi . 1 a * 41 a 
Beni. Roliviar ¢ ' 34 ».35 3/ 7 
Madeira, fine I 34 7.35 30 1 
eruviar +S a 33 a 33 28 7 
Tapajos ¢ i 3] @ 31 27 1 
CAUCHO 
"pper Caucho ball 52 1 25 @ 25% 23 i 
Upper Caucho ball . i a a a 
Lower Caucho ball 53 1 21 a 21 >] ? 
Manicobas 
Cear g é s i 3 i .24 7 
Ceara scr ’ l¢ 1 14 l 
Mar 1¢ Q 1 a 28 1 
Mangal t sl t 1 1 & ? 
Centrals 
Central scraj $5 @.47 2 i 
Central wet sheet 5 i 17 a 17 i 
Corinto scr 48 ?.4 23 a ? ’ 
Esmeralda sausage 18 @.49 23 @ 23 7 
Guayule 
Duro, washed and dried 4 ’ 3] i 31 i 
Gutta Percha 
Gutta Siak 29 0 30 a 26 i 
(,utta’ Sc 3] a 38 a 1 
Red Macassar 3.0 a 2.50 a 3.00 3.00 1 
Balata 
Block. Ciudad Bolivar 63 i .64 A+ a .41 39 1 
Colombia .. 52 7.53 33 @ 38 ? 
Panama 50 d.51 38 @ 1 
Surinam, sheet 71 v.74 71 1 68 @ 
amber 79 2.20 72 @ 72 1 
Chicle 
Honduras 4.64 @ $.56 @.60 t 56 @ 
Yucatan, fine t.65 a t.56 a@ 61 £5 @ .60 


* Washed and dried crépe. Shipmeni from Brazil. 
+ Nominal. t Duty Paid. 


+ 





DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1926 THE UNITED STATES IM- 
ported, according to the Foreign Commerce Department, 263,025,- 
000 pounds of crude rubber, value $201,851,000, an average of 
76.7 cents a pound. Importations during the second quarter de- 
creased to 199,809,000 pounds, value $120,137,000, or 60.1 cents 
a pound. In the third quarter imports increased to 224,741,000 
pounds, value $90,357,000, or 40.2 cents a pound. The average for 
the nine months was 59.9 cents, ranging downward from a Febru- 
ary price of 79.8 cents to a September price of 39.2 cents a 


pound. 


London 


The London market made a slow start January 3, with spot 
ribs 18% pence. As the week progressed buyers became aggressive, 
sellers held back, becoming increasingly reserved and the price ad- 
vanced to 197g pence on the 18th. The following week the market 
Was quiet and steady. For the first three days business was 
moderate in volume and chiefly speculative followed by profit 
taking, causing the market to sag a bit and become featureless with 
sellers not disposed to grant concessions below 19% pence, the 
closing price for the week. The third week began with a slight 
decline in futures. Spot was 195¢ to 19% pence until the middle 
of the week with sales moderate in volume. Buyers’ sentiment 
was strongly for a decline which eventuated on January 20 at 19% 
pence, declining to 193¢ pence on the 22nd. 

London stocks continued to increase from week to week in 
January as they have been doing for the past year. The weekly 
record is as follows: January 1, 48,948 tons: January 8, 50,756 


tous; January 15, 52,484 tons; January 22, 53,662 tons. 


Singapore 

The market in Singapore was generally steady and firm, open- 
ing January 3 at 183% pence, sellers, for spot ribs. On the 7th there 
was an advance of one penny, reflecting the advance in London 
during a two days’ native holiday. From January 10 to 15 there 
was fair business with the price ranging from 193¢ pence on Jan- 
uary 10 upward to 1954 on the 12th, becoming steady at 19'4 for 
the rest of the week. This price dropped to 19% early the next 
week, declining on lower London cables to 1834 on January 22. On 
the 25th the market was weakened somewhat, due to native selling. 
Singapore prices are ruling above those of New York because it ts 
thought that reduction of the exportable allowance to 70 per cent 
for the quarter beginning February 1 will result in higher prices. 


AMERICAN EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF RUBBER 


» the rubber industry regarding Amer- 


Statistics of interest t 
ican exports and imports appear in a booklet published by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, entitled Our World 
Trade, January-September, 1926. The total commerce for the pe 
riod in all commodities constituted the largest trade since 1920, 
the total import value having been exceeded only once before, in 
1920. The high price of crude rubber during the first part of 
1926 is said to be largely responsible for this high level, the total 
value of rubber imports, including latex, for the nine months under 
consideration reaching $412,345,000, as compared with $258,350,000 
for the corresponding period of 1925, a gain of 59.6 per cent. A 
quantity comparison shows totals of 687,575,000 pounds and 635,- 
954,000 respectively, or an advance of 8.1 per cent. A large ad- 
vance is also noted in imports of balata, guayule, gutta percha, 
jelutong and other minor crude, scrap and reclaimed rubber, which 
combined reached a value of more than $3,000,000 for the nine 
months, a quantity comparison indicating 49,030,000 pounds and 
37,228,000 pounds respectively, or a gain of 31.7 per cent. 

Exports of rubber goods also continued this upward trend, 
automobile tires showing a gain of 21.7 in value, while ship- 
ments of rubber footwear advanced 23.2 in quantity. The num- 
ber of tires exported declined, however, from 1,343,000 for the 
1925 period to 1,160,000 for the nine months of 1926, a falling off 
of 13.6 per cent, tubes showing a decline in quantity of 25.9 per 
cent. Tire shipments reached the high figure of $21,392,000. 





JAPAN’s EXPORTS OF RUBBER TIRES, ACCORDING To Commerce 
Reports, for the first half of 1926 were valued at 2,510,000 yen, as 
compared with 2,725,000 yen for the corresponding period of 1925. 
One yen averaged $0.4096 during the first six months of 1925 and 
$0.4564 in the 1926 period. Japanese exports of rubber tires during 
October and November, 1926, were valued at 400,000 yen for each 
of the two months. 
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lrading the Rubber xchange from December 27 to January 
22 inclusive resulted in the sale of 3,388 contracts, equivalent to 
&,470 long tons as compared to 6,427 contracts and 16,067% tons 
the previous month, November 25 to December 25, 1926. Americar 
consumption of rubber made a distinct gain in January over De 
cember and } rtaim to rapidly increase as tire production gains 


The Rubber Exchange of New York, Ine. 


high prices on futures from January to October inclusive was 
40.00 to 42.20 cents. During the week from January 9 to 15 the 
market was very quiet and steady with an easier tendency toward 
the close. Futures, January to October, range from 40.20 cents to 
43.00 cents 

In the week from January 15 to 22 the interest of manufacturers 
was on a hand-to-mouth basis gaining in intensity as prices de 
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The arke ‘ juiet ady during the last week ot clined. These declines ruled in all positions, the range of highs 
December Tr} g futures trom Ja to October in for the week on futures from January to October being from 38.90 
clusive range SY 41.80 cents to 41.20 cents 

During the first week of Januar enti favored the likeli Members of the Rubber Exchange will celebrate the first anni 

d ohe els f utures due t echnical position of | versary of the organization of the exchange with a dinner at the 
stocks wi the eration f restricti nder the Hotel Roosevelt on February 15. J. Chester Cuppia, Fred B. 

1927 vet iry 3 and 7 the range of Peterson, and Robert L. Baird comprise the dinner committee. 
New York Rubber Exchange—Low Monthly Futures—Cents Per Pound— 
December 31, 1926 to January 22, 1927 
> 

4 — ———— T 47.0 

4 J M A May July | August’ | September | October | November December "| 46.0 
> 4 r re Future Futu Futures- { ~Futures’ 7 Futures | ~Futures —f~ Futures Futures 45.0 
S44 } t 440 2 
a 430 t } | t j t | | | 43.0 = 
pe | | Php aa ee et ee § 
aa HH | nm rir tre 410 $ 
E400; - ; | | iJ rit | piap 40.0 2 
OO} | ' j | | t | | | | | i 39.0 S 

ames | THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD | 3° ~ 
Sam i ow a = - ow . - ows — “2S 37.0 
~~ -s 
The Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 
Daily Market Futures—Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Closing Prices—Cents Per Pound 
me January _ ee 


12 13 14 15 17 18 19 20 21 22 


4 4 4 39 92 38.7 38.9 38 38.1 38.9 38.0 
4 4 4 »2 19.4 9.4 39.1 39.3 39.2 38.5 38.3 38.4 
4 40.7 40.2 40.2 39.7 9.7 39.4 39.7 39.4 38.9 38.6 38.9 
41 41.2 40.7 40.7 40.1 40.3 39.8 40.1 39.8 39.3 39.1 39.3 
416 417 412 4] 40.6 40 40.3 40.5 40.3 39.7 39.5 39.7 
41.9 41 41.5 41 41 40.9 40.6 40.8 40.6 40.0 39.8 39.9 
42.2 42.4 41.7 41.7 $1.2 41.2 40.8 41 40.8 40.2 40.0 40.3 
42 42 41 4) 6 41.6 41.2 41 41.2 40.6 40.2 40.5 
42 42.7 42 42 y 41.9 41.5 41.8 41.5 40.9 40.5 40.8 
42 $3 42.¢ $2 $2.2 42.2 19 42.2 41 41.3 41.1 41.2 
43 43 42.8 42.8 2 4 42.1 42.4 42.1 41.5 41.3 41.5 
43 43 43 43 4 42.6 42.4 42.7 42.4 41.8 41.6 41.8 








The following crude rubber importers, dealers, and brokers are listed in our Buyers’ Direc- 
tory. For complete information see Index of Advertisers on Page 106. 


Araujo, J. G. & Co., Manaos, Brazil. 

Astlett, H. A., & Co., New York, N. Y. 

Baird Rubber & Trading Co., New York, N. Y. 
Buckleton & Co., Ltd., Liverpool, England. 
Chalfin, Joseph, & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Chipman, R. L., New York, N. Y. 

Dunbar, F. W., & Co., Inc. New York, N. Y. 
Dunbar, J. Frank, Co., Inc. New York, N. Y. 
Hankin, George, & Co., London, England. 


Hardy, R. S:, Co., New York, N. Y. 

Henderson Brothers & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Hentz, H. & Co., New York, N. Y. 

Hirsch, Adolph, & Co., New York, N. Y. 

Jacoby, Ernest, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Littlejohn & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Muehlstein, H. & Co., New York, N. Y. 
Nordmann, Rossmann & Co., Hamburg, Germany. 
Wilson, Charles T., Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
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Revised Rubber Restriction Rules 


The new rules announced last October for the control of planta 
tion rubber from November 1, 1926, to October 31, 1927, follow 

The maximum amount of rubber which estates will be allowed to 
produce at the minimum rate of duty for any restriction quarter is 
governed by the average price for the preceding quarter in accord- 
ance with the quarterly average prices named below. If the average 
is under 15 pence per pound, exports for the following quarter will 
be cut down to 60 per cent of standard production; if between 15 
and 21 pence, exports for the following quarter will be cut down 
by 10 per cent; if between 21 and 24 pence there will be no change 
in allowance; if between 24 and 36 pence exports for the following 
quarter will be increased by 10 per cent of standard production; if 
over 36 pence per pound, exports for the following quarter up t 
100 per cent of standard production. 

Reductions from 100 per cent will be to 80 per cent; increases 
irom 8&0 per cent will be to 100 per cent; if the price averages 
between 21 and 24 pence tor three successive quarters, export 
allowance ‘will be increased by 10 per cent 

The operation of the restriction plan from its first application to 
ate is shown in the following table. The quarterly average prices 
are given in pence and corresponding values in U. S. cents. 
EXPORTABLE ALLOWANCE AND AVERAGE PRICE FOR EACH RESTRICTION 

QUARTER 








Quarterly Average Per Cent 

OUARTER Pence Cents Allowance 
Nov. (1922)—Tan. (1923) 14.285 60 
Feb. Mar.—Apr. (1923) 16,858 60 
May, June, July (1923) 14,242 ) 65 

g. Sevt. Oct. (1923) 14.294 4.15 60 
Nov., Dec. (1923) Jan. (1924) 14.175 3.95 60 
Feb. Mar. Apr. (1924) 12.617 21.83 60 
May, June, July (1924 10.974 18.55 60 
Ar Sept. Oct. (1924 14.632 24.71 55 
Nov. Dec. (1924) Jan 17.968 30.4 50 
Fe Mar. Apr. (19 19.35¢ 2.71 §§ 
Ma june, July (19 8.469 65 
\ Sent. Get. (192 43 ) 75 
Nov. Dec. (1925) J 26.709 85 
F Mar. Apr 1926) 8.018 
May, June, July (1926) 17.001 8 
Aug. Sept. Oct. (1976) . 20.1S9 34.15 10 
Nov. Dec. (1926) Tan. (1927).... ; on . 89 


The average price for the first 4 restriction years was 2134 pence, 
22.68 cents). The average export allowance for the same period 


is OY’s per cent 


Export Restriction Legislation 


J 


Legislative enactments regulating the determination of standard 
producti n have been announced 

In the Federated Malay States the maximum rate of standard 
production for holdings of 25 acres and under shall be 400 pounds 


at 


per acre of mature rubber, that is rubber 18 inches in girth 
feet from the ground 

In the Straits Settlements the following scale is official for as 
sessing the standard production of over 25 acres in area. O1 eas 
the trees of which were planted in 1922 were 60 pounds per acre; 
in 1921, 180 pounds; in 1920, 240 pounds; and in 1919 or previously, 
300 pounds per acre. 


Unused Export Rights 


Unused export rights in Ceylon and Malaya, on October 31, 1926, 


are officially given as follows: Ceylon 15,000 tons outstanding 
rights against which 7,000 to1 f rubber are held) Malayan export 
rights represent 39 tons. Of this amount 6,315 tons of rul 
are held by dealers, excluding stock on the islands of Singapore and 
Penang 

Stocks of rubber held by producers from holdings of over 100 
acres total 24,329 tons; from over 25 but not over 100 acres, total 
4.336 tons. 

The unused export rights held by Federated Malay States pro- 
ducers, holders of over 100 acres, were 6,507 tons, of this 4,129 tons 
were held with rubber. The total stock of rubber held without 


export rights amounted to 12,456 tons 


Reclaimed Rubber 
New York 


Reclaim production in January was not as heavy as in the corre 
sponding period a year ago, especially in the automobile topping and 
battery box trade. However, the demand for reclaims proved 
sufficient to maintain the plants in very active operation. The new 
tire schedules coming into effect will cause a marked increase in 
the requisitions for tire, tube and high tensile reclaims. If the out 
put of manufactured rubber goods is maintained at the present level 
reclaim consumption will equal the ratio of last year 

Of the standard grades quoted below the dark tire grades, un 
washed shoes and mechanical blends show a small fractional ad 


vance. The remainder of the list is unchanged from the quotations 


New York Quotations 


Auto Tire 


Spe c Gravit Price Per Poun 
Black 1.21 3 ) @30.09 
BI 118 ec 
Black selected tires 1.20 10“%W@ 11 
D > .14 
Light gray 1.38 14 @ 114 
White +" 7; -. a 
High Tensile Black 
Super-re N ] ; 7 17 
No. 2 3 16@6 
Shoe 
Unwash 1.60 814@ .083 
Washe ) 11 t ll 
Tube 
No. 1 1 18%@ .20 
Ni 2 1.18 54a 16 
Miscellaneous 
High grade, re _ 2 
Truck € Q a 
Truck tire > 1 
Mechanical 234 > 





HERCULES RECLAIM 

[his is soft black reclaim of unusual characteristics and physical 
properties. It has a gravity of 1.18, shows an elongation at breal 
of 600 per cent and tensile strength of 1,750 pounds per square incl 
\t current prices of crude this reclaim shows a saving of over 40 
per cent in volume cost. Its milling characteristics are strongly 
suggestive of crude rubber. In calender and tubing machine it 
yields a smooth product and it is equally adapted to frictions. 





The following reclaimed rubber dealers 
are listed in our Buyers’ Directory. For 
complete information see Index of Adver- 
tisers on Page 106. 


Bloomingdale Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 

Central Rubber Reclaiming Co., Findlay, Ohio. 

Clapp, E. H., Rubber Co., Boston, Massachusetts. 

Defiance Rubber Co., Defiance, Ohio. 

Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Co., Passaic, New 
Jersey. 

Nearpara Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey. 

New Jersey Rubber Co., Lambertville, New Jersey. 

Pequanoc Rubber Co., Butler, New Jersey. 

Philadelphia Rubber Works, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Rubber Regenerating Co., Naugatuck, Connecticut. 

Somerset Rubber Reclaiming Works, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. 

Stedman Rubber Products Co., South Braintree, 
Massachusetts. 

U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Vulcan Recovery Co., Trenton, New Jersey. 

Xylos Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
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The Market for Rubber Scrap 
New York 


Available stocks of all qualities of scrap in 


rather small, owing to severe wit 


dealers’ hands ar 


ter conditions that earlier hindered 


collection and transportation. Reclaimers are well stocked with 
scrap, waiting renewal of the trade demand for reclaim which 
the past month did not equal that of a year ag Dealers expect 
a brisk demand to develop soon for scrap. Quotations of all grades 
are at somewhat ver levels than one month age 
Arr-BrAK! Os! Prices have dropped $3 a ton with demand 
light. This is a particularly desirable grade of scrap because ait 
se is specification goods of high and uniform excellence otf 
quality 
Boots AND § he auto-t I ade has curtailed its demand 
to relatively small portions compared t ne month ag Stocks 
re small but the ( consumpt ‘ shoes dicates good spring 
( lect ns 
INNER 1 ese é n pos awaiting 
lower level the needs ft reclaimers 
TIRES Col en small ane rie ema! equally s 
Export |! , , o} 
Quotations for Carload Lots 
Boots and Shoes 
I ’ € r 5 
s t <s $ | 
Hard Rubber 
N 
B 
Inner Tubes 
t s 
Mec hanicals 
M s 
N 
W 
T 
Tires 
‘I 
Re ‘ 
\} 
Be 
M 
k 192 erE 550.000 R H x PX ) 
t ~ il (a 7 live es S 
" S ea $47 5.000.001 








The following scrap rubber dealers are 
listed in our Buyers’ Directory. For com- 
plete information see Index of Advertisers 


on Page 106. 


Birkenstein, S., & Sons, Chicago, Illinois. 
Chalfin, Joseph, & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y 
Cummings, Wm. H., & Sons, New York, N. Y. 
Muehlstein, H.. & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Norton, M., & Co., Medford, Massachusetts 
Schnurmann, J., London, England. 

Weber, Hermann, Hoboken, New Jersey. 














Metal Market Review 
New York 


In some of the leading trade journals interesting statistics are 


appearing in connection with the past year's activities in the 


various metal markets, these reviews also indicating the prevail- 
1927 


regarding the steel industry where, according to The 


ing trends for Of especial importance are the compilations 
lron Age, 
the gross output of American steel during 1926 represented a new 
high record, approximately 48,250,000 tons as compared with the 
figure of 45,393,500 tons for 1925 


last 


best previous New records were 


also made year by all the steel producing countries, Great 


by the coal strike, being the only exception. It 


Britain, harassed 
is said that, for the first time since the war, the gross steel exports 
1926 those of 1913. The 


in steel production are in the following 


of the world exceeded in three nations 


now leading order: the 


United States, Germany, and France. 


ALtumMINUM. The aluminum manufacturing industry, according 


to the biennial census of manufactures taken in 1926, showed an 


increase in values of 17.5 per cent in 1925, as compared with 1923, 
\lthough the 


numerous, the 


uses of aluminum in 


helds 


the previous census year new 


1926 were not was also 
1 siderable 


ANTIMONY The 


progress m existing 


antimony market is firmer, the spot market 


emaining qu is believed that the 


present political situation 





in China will have a tendency to raise prices 
Copper. The world’s copper production in 1926, according to 
the American Bureau of Metal Statistics, was 1,651,500 tons, while 
the outstanding features of the copper industry for the past year 
were record-breaking imports and domestic consumption for the 
United States, the vear 1918 being the only one in which a greater 
1 nt of copper was utilized 
LEAD Conditions in the lead market have for some time been 
Satistacte Ithoug n January 20 the American Smelting & 
Refining ( reduced prices $3 a ton to 7.50 cents a pound, New 
York, a v | price for many months 
S lanuar ness in steel is usually sidered the poor- 
st of the year, but the first month of 1927 is apparently proving 
exception, especially from the standpoint of tonnage. Prices 
Iso remain firm, while all lines steel commodities are said t 
equally active 
rt Prices have continued remarkably steady, and a fair 
mount of business is reported. Prompt tin contimues in the best 
le nd, as consumers have little confidence in the tuture 
Ab During the middle of January there were several reduc 
ns in the price of zinc, the figure on January 21 declining to 6.50 
6.55 cents a pound, East St. Louis, this being lowest since 
1924 
Basie Metals 
oe re 
\ rr 2 
Ar 4.25 ’ 4 ) 
ov : 1 > 135 
I , 
Le ‘ \ \ 
$ , 4 . » 7.32 
N x 
Z New ¥ 0 @ 
Steel Wire 
I Ibs 
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The Market for Compounding Ingredients 


New York 


HE customary seasonal falling 
December was not as mar 


off in the 


This 


qualitice s the 


CLAY stock 


volume of business in : 
grades is steadily incr 


marked as usual. The January and 
~ . - . . . al iG “3 \ 
February revival of demand for compounding ingredients was LiTH ARG Early BR, 
. ‘ . . : Ss 1 
promptly noticeable after the turn of the year and reached good the price stability of 


volume in 
ACCELERATORS 


are maintained at reasonable levels for all types. 


known accelerators are well 


for their curing effects in 
generally utilized in all 

ANTI-OXIDANTS. 
pounders’ resources is 
plication. Its value 
well as in cheap competitive 

ASBESTINE. 


a ton at the works. 


Benzo.t. The demand steadil; 
and is now excellent with ample 


Early 


improved as th 


CARBON BLACK. 
prices and 


change in prices 





Accelerators, Inorganic 
Lead, carbonate....... lt 
Lend, £08 ccccioccsisss lo. 

sublimed “SEE Sweeadea lo. 
sublimed blue ° 


super-sublimed white lead./b. 


Lime, R. M. hydrated... .ton 
Edteree oc cccccccccecessd Ib. 
Magnesia cal., light (bbls.)../b 
calcined, md. light (bbls. ). Ib. 
calcined, extra light ~—— )ib. 
calcined, heavy (bbls.) lb 
magnesium, carb., light 
Orange mineral A.A.A..... Ib. 


Rubber lead No. 4.........b 


Accelerators, Organic 


Aldehyde ammonia .......- Ib. 
Aniline (drums) ......-.-- Ib. 
| ere Ib. 
COA  accceccncvccownses Ib. 
Crylene, hard form... lb 
DD. < cinbensntawasveneue 
Di-ortho-tolylguanidine ..... Ib. 
Diphenyl guanidine ....... I 
Ethylidine aniline.......... Ib. 
DE snctvcsevevecoes Ib. 
Formaldehyde aniline ..... Ib. 
Grasselerator 102.......... lb 
DD sncdadecesuwacnocdusd Ib. 
DE Gndudesedenseeceeses Ib. 
DEED o.w66tesedenncever Ib. 
Hexamethylene tetramine. . ./h. 
Hydrofuramide ...........- 1b. 
EN edn hie der tein nko, 6 er | 
Methvlene aniline ......... Ib 
Methylene dianiline......... Ib. 
MER cecswecesceecesces Ib. 


No. 999 lead oleate........ Ib. 


Piperidine penta-dithio-carb 


R. & H. 50 (100 Ib. om, 


Super- aseene, _ ee ere ib. 
MM Mhetvecheseceesaswe 1b. 
Tensiiae | ae Ib. 
Wek pecuncuwsenesees Ib. 
Thionex oponcocoscovscese Ib. 
Thiocarbanilid ............. Id. 
WEED. bv6ebecsiceve cooede 
Sh ssucehidenesenscede Ib. 
Triphenylguanidine ....... ib, 
DE sideoksucenviwewees Ib. 

Vulcanex lt 
WHS cceveccere cocceclt 
WE orendesecseke rr * 
EE aiid cater te anion aon bsekid Ib. 
W-87 1b. 
ae ere ib. 


rubber 


high 


all standard lines during 
Business is holding up very satisfactorily. 


is being recos 


Early in the month 


January 


This most recent addition to the rubber com- _ the 


consequence. Busines 
Prices > cents per 100 poun 
better 


All of the 


established as to their special fitness t no change in price. 
andard constructions, and are very ment. 
factories. MINERAL RUBBER. 


high prices of cru 


competition 


LITHOPONE. A good am 


is moving in large volume. 
is keen but the tonnage 
easing. 

n the month consumers 
litharge and 
s was later stimulated by 


ds 


An active 


The reaction of the rubber industry 
cte di n 


ide rubt 





favor and finding very general ap- creased demand for mineral rubber. Its consumption 
gnized in specification goods as_ said to have risen 40 to 50 per cent over that of 
lines main unchanged 
an advance was made of 25 cents ‘ 
in advance wa ‘ai ” SoLvENT NAPHTHA. Contract business began 
, increased as the month advanced. Spot stocks 
increased as the month advanced 
supplies of spot. Zixc Oxipe. Contracts for the 
in the month business was fair at lower in fair volume. There is more confidence on the 
month progressed without further because of the assured price stability and an active 
continues 
New York Quotations Colors—(Continued) 

eo 0¢ January 25, 1927 RED—/( Continued ) 

' Acids ' 
Acetic 28% (bbls.)....100 Ibs. $3.63 @ » ae He. 3-8 

4 “ glacial (carboys).....100 De 12.6¢ a . oraven: 7 

tia PE encase vcesecccesceses Ib 4@ 09 ; ee 4 

15.00 @25.0 DOONTIS. oc cviccccccccccccess Ib 14 14% 4 aca "4 

; < huric, he ] @ 2 Cee eee eee eee eee ib 
19%6@ a B dessinezoerar sone ct 

>. ee . No: 15 
austic Ms ss0sstccl 03; @ D 0 Ibs 
04 a 04%  Sulphite ‘rods wt eeeeeee iddibs. 3:50 @ ‘ 5 sah sc eaaiaatce aaa “100 ibs. 
08% @ , Eo Coppa eer 100 Ibs. 
3% Anti-Oxidants : Brilliant A. €. 22.2: 100 dbs. 
APE cccvcccccvesecess Ib. 85 @ .90 I ; 
@ AMOR cccccccveccccccccces Ib. g i ron Oxides 
V.G.B Ib 66 @ bright red pure domestic. ./b. 
ee ee ee : bright red pure English. ./b. 
Colors bright red red. English.Jb. 
, et bright red red. domestic. /b. 
15 a 15% i Coc cceccccesccccccces Ib. 7 i 1é ane Sperened, - a 

1.05 @ 1.07 Carbon (see Comp. Ing.) = jg  ###=  __§ {mdian (maroon). red pure 
1.20 @ 1.50 A. & W. nonfli No. 1....1b. .40 @ a <9 
70 @ NO Boccscscccccdoveces Ib. 25 Indian (maroon), red re- 
50 @ are sees lb. 06 @ 1 duced English ........ 
1.00 @ 1.1 Lampblack (commercial lb 0 Indian (maroon), red re 
8 > .88 BLUE duced domestic ........ Ib. 
6( ' 65 rr. 3 OOOO SC 1.25 @ 5.00 ae Ib. 
40 e at Pe Biscceccnes 100 ibs. 1.35 @ Spanish red oxide........ Ib. 
38 os — A. =. 100 jbs. 1.30 @ . Venetian reds.........:- Ib. 

) ee 2 reer 100 Ibs. 1.00 @ ‘ermilion, English k 
80 @ .85 3 & Notacnd panea vel 10 Ibs. 9 ~ silver .. sin on Sooke 
4.80 @ 5.00 PURER cccccccnsccsese Ib. @ .35 WHITE 
1.25 @ 1.50 eee Ib. a 25 , 

s It 2 MOD an icniscuncenke Ib.* 
55 @ BROWN Lithopone i 
80 @ .85 OE ciceccwne Ib. nS @ MS ee lb. 

@ Umber, Turkey ......../ 04 nn Naat a 
18 @ .20 —€ , ES Sesinnecheevecdl 
@ & W. green........../ Ib. 1.25 @ 3.00 Zine Oxide 
40 @ a eer lb 2 a 

538 @ mai .............. Ib. 29 @ AAA (lead free)..... Ib. 
.164@ 18 dark ssi ta head teta insta ee 31 a Azo (factory): 

4.80 @ 5.50 Du Pont, A. ( 100 it s 1.20 @ Z2Z (lead free)....... 1b. 
60 a ER nae 100 ibs 3.00 @ 22 (5% leaded). lb 
500 @ G. L, 2.2 2eee. 100 Ibs 30 @ Z (8% leaded)........ ib 
‘18 @ .25 Y. Lrcccocccvcces —— 2. CC 83 
55 @ 6 Oxide of chromium..... b 3k @ French Process 
65 @ 62 ORANGE Green seal ...... pao cit 

3.25 @ Du Pont, 2 R.. 100 Ibs 0 Red seal ...... veeee edb. 
22 @ TE nibatnnniines 100 Ibs. 130 @ White seal ........ Ib 
se Oe U eheecdbibccns 100 lbs. 1.60 @ Horse Head Brands 

1 20 @ 1,35 RED a, a Ib.* 

: i ee A. & W. red..... ec cee. Ib. 75 @ 3.50 Special .....-6esee0s 1b.* 

eer : PUPME ceccccces --+-1b, 2.00 @ 4.00 XX red ........4. b.* 

108 ‘a Antimony, golden, N 40 ies Palmerton Process 
74 @ We. 6 . 22 @ 22 Kadox, black....... .1b.* 

‘6s a N« “ i 16 @ .2 __ ees 1b.* 

golden 15/17%........ Ib. 20 @ red Ib.* 

400 @ K. “Special” 1% Ib. a @ mitim .- -. e . 

@ Pentasulphide 15/1 , l¢ / 
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New York Gunite 





Resins and Pitches 





— m Pitch bbl. $9.00 @$10.01 
WHITE—C nuary -_ a 
entinued } : Pine tar, retort........ bbi. 18.00 @ 
Readied Benade Cc ompounding degsediente~(Castanell POO «+. eee eee eeeeeees bb. @ 
Lehict , ™ Rotten stone (bbls lo, $0.0274 @ 30.0436 Rosin, K (bbl.).......280/bs. 15.00 @ 
se ae late four (fact’s “ ai Strained (bbl.) --280 lbs. 12.50 @ 
~ dard @ Soap bark 1 = 11 Shellac, fine orange....... ib. 70 @ 
Sterling a Soapstone ......... ton 135.4 2.90 SO BR cecaccccecscess bb. 17.00 @ 
Superior ° @ Sodium bicarb........ 100 Jbs. « 2.41 
e Pr -_ ' Starch, pewd. corn 
ic moapplhication. = = = = Buffalo ..... (bbis.) 100 /bs. 3.49 @ 3.59 S 
ceees (bags) 100/bs. 3.22 @ 3.32 Solvents 
YELLOW 12 u 4 Benzol (90%, 7.21 Be io) 
l 1 PUTE cccccccccs ee .29 z 
4 & W $2 @$4.00 tee eee eee eee eee tom 138.4 b22.00 
rks wie tin ( i Carbon bisulphide (10.81 ths. 
Cadmiu . Ib Wh — e: Sarees 1b 6% @ gal.) 99.9% pure (drums) 
Chrome lb l 1 ial ! , a5 190 hlorid ib. O572@ 90% 
Du Pont N 100 lbs .00 En glish, cliffstone....100 /bs. 1.50 @ tetrachloride (13.28 Ibs. gal.) 
R. R $5 ° Quaker eee eovcces ro 13.00 @ 99.7% pure (drums) . ./b. 07%2@ vs 
Grasselli cadmium Ib. 530 @ Snow white........ tom 12.00 @23.00 Gasoli 
Ochre, domestic Ib SUSSEX «.-.45.. on 8.00 @ sasoline 
can hm : _ ib Westmines er Brand. .100 /bs. @ No. 303 
ae fitco (c.l.) (fact’y ).. «tom 12.00 @20.00 PND ccugéseecences al. ‘ ii 
Sten te sie tb _ Me anne, hey: chalk.. ibs. 1.00 Drums, ¢. 1...cccoces zal. 3 ; @ 
rine imy e, Eng. Cliff 10 bs. ) @ 2.50 ) “ge 17 
Wood four ND aenees J ! 3. Bree, EG Useaecese gal. .2544@ 
Compounding Ingredients t { t : 
ompounding Ingredien Xx (fact" J) wcccccccces ton ” @ Naphtha ; 
Aluminum flake (sacksc¢.l.).tom 21.85 @ : 68° Bé., 112°, 324°... gal. 20 @ 
sacks l.c tom 24.50 @ Mineral Rubber 70° Bé., 114°, 314°...gal. .204%@ 
OE ae tom 18 p244 Genasco (facty.)... ton 0 @52.0 71° Bé., 112°, 304°. . gel. 21 
™ : i Gilsonite (fact’y) ......... tom 37.14 239.65 Turpentine, spirits..... gal 83 1 
became 11 ' Granulated M. R ton 2 38.00 wood, steam distilled... gai 77 
Asbestine ton p14 Hyd: ocarbon, hard ton <5 @ 34.00 
. “spies ; ge Hydrocarbon, soft ton 28.0 234.00 
Barium, carbonate ton i ) : io 2h 60 Of 7 . 
dust ; lb 1s @ .06 ~ eee ee ae te - 2 Substitutes 
sulphate lb 4 @ 320/340 m. p. hydrocarbon.ton 1 @3 60 Bl 
320/3 . hy ) 236 WEE usbecusccestccnusad .08 14 
Barytes, imported ton 30.00 @ 300/310 m. p. peeeenien. ton 33 36.00 i. ceacsesceunsese 08 4 15 
water ground and fic rated ton 23.00 @25.00 Paradura (fact’y) ........ tom 62.50 »65.00 WEED coccesccocccesescess 09 @ 17 
Basofor .........- sacunede 4 ' Pisaees, M.R ytd (fac.).ton 42.00 @44.00 ; 
Blanc fixe, dry. ...«+.«++++ fon 85.00 @90 » Me BTORMNNRE. ccc cece tom 52.00 @54.00 av" . 
So ienaneaiat pve + 63.00 Robertson, M. solid Vulcanizing Ingredients 
Carbon Black SEE? wocstsscccezce MD 3609 @90.00 Sulphur 
: ran. awe ( a 30.00 Su 
Aerfloted arrow ib. p @ l ; a ’ — os p50.0 OOENSE ccccccecccess 100 ibs. 2.95 @ 3.50 
Compressed ib. 74“@ 11% Oil > Soft rubber (c.l.)....100/bs. 2.60 @ 2.95 
Uncompressed ........-. ib. 07 @ I ils (Softeners) idacessts 00 ibs. 2.95 @ 3.30 
Micronex Ib 08 @ .12 Castor, No. 1, U. S. P...../b. 4 @ Superfine pear oS 4 S 2.20 @ 2.90 
Velvetex lb 04 @ 07 we, & UG. Bb. Dinccocces lb. Seetm =—ti«i—‘“ tt*:*é‘«sR ne we wc 2.80 @ 3.10 
EE ee Ib. i“.@ Corn, crude (bbls.). ) a Tire re “cneséus. 100 ibe 2.20 @ 2.55 
Chalk ton 18.00 @20 { otton b 08 @ .09 Tube brand, velvet..100/bs. 2.60 @ 2.95 
Clay, Blue Ridge, da ton 9.00 . Fluxrite fluic 1b, 05 @ .06 , 
ay, Blu Ke, 1 . @ solid .... Ib. 0 @ 06 (See also Colors—Antimony) 
Might ..cccccccccccses jen 12.00 @ Glycerine db. 0 @ 3 
CHIME 2666 cece eee eeees Ib. 011K@ OO RENEE ib, ll @ 
TED. eaaccccacsscosesss ton 15.00 @ St Mi jricenraseunnen bb. 09 @ .12 Waxes 
Langford .........+.++: ton 12.00 @ PO GD ccccccnccscecs Ib 8 @ 
Mineral Florida).ton 20.00 @23.00 nieer .. ie ae Ib. 07% @ Wax, beeswax, white, com../d. 55 @ 
Perfection . .tom 16.00 @27.00 PUREE, GIUEO ceccccccdccs ib. ll @ carnauba .......-seeeees tb. 38 @ .80 
MEE. aoseenenceeseees tom 13.00 @26.00 refined 3 Ib 13 @ ceresine white...... ecee -_ = @ - 
Cotton flock, black ef ll @ 2 Petrolatum, standard . Ib. 06 TROMIBM oc cece ccccccess ; d @ 07% 
ee lb 12 @ ; Sticky - Ib 08 ° . ozokerite, black ........ ib. 30 @ 
white ...... ib. 13%@ 7 DL i: nabeimesinamduad Ib. 4 .@: ee Becaerresenseses Ib. 32 @ 
_— hoe peeesencose 4. 24@ Pine, stear stilled gal. 72 @ 
lue, hi grade th l¢ 1 IIE," einiteit ih in dh ile tench ae lb 39 a 
medium ........- lb a 17 Rapeseed efined Ib ll @ Taree 
low grade lb 13 i ‘ Rosin - gal. a 122/124 white crude scale./b. .0575@ 
Infusorial earth .........-- bb. 02% @ NNN vscscnaccacwueuid Mo. ‘ a 124/126 white crude scale.Jb. 0485@ 

Mica, amber (fact’y)...... ib. 0 @ i PET gai. ( a 123/125 fully refined..... Ib. OS%@ 05% 
Pumice stone, powd.. Ib ‘ ? DD acdesuisiduaasuduiee Ib. 09 @ 4.10 125/127 fully refined..... 1. 05%@ .06 
YELLOW INK FOR MARKING RUBBER TENSILE STRIPS _ line tends to throw the elongation a large percentage off the correct 

Clifton G. Cashion’ reading. 
rl , lig! , 1 ink f ' + ott This ink is especially valuable in working with black treads, 
rw need ol ight colored 11 lor marking tens! and other r one 
: ig ad are: o both new and aged, as they have a tendency to absorb the aniline 


test strips has | 
atories. A satisfactory in 
laboratory as follows 


A soluble 


ng been felt by 
k may 


lead compound 


lead chromate by the 
tion containing the 
filtering and before entirely 


glycerol. The proper c 
practice 
This ink 
The 
glycerol as it 


houses. 


dries 


nsistency 


dry 


18 


many rut 
easily be 


of the 


precipitated 
addition of potassium chromate 
precipitate is boiled and then 
the lead chromate 
ink is best determined by 


is used with a blank pad obtained at 
pad is covered with the ink and dampened with 
The right degree of dampness of the ink 


> prepare d by 


ber phy sical testing labor- 


any testing 


as msoluble yellow 
The solu- 
After 


is ground into 


filtered 


stationery supply 


must be learned by experience, as a too wet or too dry ink will not 


give clean lines or the lines will be too broad for efficient work. 
to clean the markers often, 
stress-strain 


will be 
clear, 


Philadelphia 


necessary 


clean-cut lines 


Rubber Works 


Ce., 


Especially 


Akron, 


m 


Ohio 


It 
are to give 
blurry 


if they 
work a 


inks as soon as the rubber has stretched several hundred per cent. 
The use of this ink entirely eliminates the loss of stress-strain 
determinations due to the elongation lines becoming invisible while 
stretching. 

the dimensions are marked previous to 


In aging work, where 1 
It 


aging, this ink is valuable as it is permanent in the life oven. 
is also permanent to a very high degree in water, steam, and fire.— 
Industrial & Engineering Chemistry. 





Durtnc 1926 THE AMOUNT OF CRUDE RUBBER USED IN THE 
manufacture of tires totaled 712,981,000 pounds, the cotton fabric 
needed for the same purpose reaching 227,512,000 pounds. 





THE WORLD REGISTRATION FOR 1926 OF MOTOR VEHICLES IS ESTI- 
mated by the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce at 
27,500,000. The total figure for the United States is 22,330,000 
motor vehicles, or 81 per cént of the entire world registration. 
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Ratio Graph of New York Daily Prices of Spot Middling Upland Cotton 


The Market for Cotton and Fabrics 


New York 


MERICAN Cotton. The cotton market of the past month was 
listless and speculative. Spot middlings ranged moderately 


upward. On January 3 it was 12.80 cents and on January 25 

3.65 cents The curret 1d\ ce begun early 1 December, is 

elatively small and the price is still under that at which cotto1 
can be raised without loss to the producer The matter of th 
icreage for the next crop has an important bearing on the market 


utlook. The ultimate reduction in acreage for the 1927 crop will 


influenced by the price factor when the planting season arrives 





GYPTIAN ( long staple cotton situation has not 
\ I rec note Egyptians contmue very strong 


the market is aided by an increasing demand from spinners. 

This has appeared since the first of the year. Stocks are large, 
articularly low grade Sakels, which should eventually result in 

break in the basis on the less desirable cottons 

Egyptian cotton is quoted c.i.f. Boston for February-March ship- 
ment as follows: Medium Sakellaridis, 267g cents, up ™% cent; 
Medium Uppers, 19% cents, up 34 cents from January 12. 

Ar1zonA Cotton. The Pima crop is being rapidly cleaned up 
nd there will be but very little more high grade Pima cotton 
ivailable from now forward. 


Cotton Fabrics 


j } : 

Ducks, Dritts AND OSNABURGS [he market for mechanical 
duck has become very active since the first of the year with the 
trade buying further ahead than usual. Cotton white stock grades 


ire up $15 a bale from the low of last season and tending higher. 


[here is an increasing volume of orders for both forward and 
nearby deliveries, with prices advancing on cloths. The outstand 
ing fact bearing on this advance in fabrics and cotton is the huge 
lume of exports of the latter 
Ratncoat Farrics. Dealers’ reaction to rubberizers’ lines for 


1927 is resulting in stimulated demand for goods which is expected 
to rapidly increase 
SHEETINGS Prices have been advancing and this tendency is 
expected to continue in an orderly way 
and 
, 


( 
months of the vear 


Buying has been general 
‘ommitments have extended up to the end of the first six 


Tire Farrics. The month in tire fabrics opened with the tire 
trade seeking to cover further its future needs, even in some in- 
stances to the close of the year. Mills, however, were reluctant to 
deal so far into the future. Inquiries and sales increased as the 
month advanced. A number of contracts ran into several million 
pounds. Several large inquiries from Akron plants were pending 
during the third week of the month when fabric prices were ad- 
vanced by certain of the mills from 1 to 2 cents a pound. Prices 
re now 36 to 37 cents a pound for 2 3 carded peeler cords at 13 
Following the advance 

wer contracts were placed. The situation is more than 


2/eys 
I/ 2 


inds breaking strength bone dry test. 
tally promising and buyers are showing their interest in more ac 


inticipation of a 70,000,000 tire output forecast 





Drills 


New York Quotations 


Tire Fabrics 


38-inch 2.00-yard .....yard $ @ SQUARE WOVEN 17'4-ounce 
40-inch 3.47-yard ......... 8 z January 25, 1927 Egyptian, karded..... pound 
§2-inch 1.90-yard ......... 6% @ : Peeler, karded sovsesesose SERRE 
60-inch 1.52-yard .......6.:. .204%@ Osnaburgs oun ane 
40-inch 2.35-yard ...... yard §$0.1234 , he . 

Decks : 40-inch 248-yard .....:-.. | .12K@ Pe seem «-. pound @ 
38-inch 2.00-yard ......yard 15 @ 40-inch 3.00-vard .....<«.. 1 A Egyotian, DEE stadekees _ @ 
40-inch 1.47-yard ......... 20K%@ SG led DASweed ... oss. 12K @ Peeler karded, 1 y,-in ‘ @ 
72-inch 16.66-ounce ....... 364% @ ‘ Pete ; a 
72-inch 17.21-ounce ...2.+6 3754 @ Raincoat Fabrics ey , > led ound 38! 

MECHANICAL eeler, karded........ p 2 
Hose and belting....pound .28 @ COTTON CORD 23/3/3 
Specials .......22--eeeeee 32 @ Bombazine 60 x 64.. 7 11 @ Peeler, karded........ pound @ 
a ~ —— 4 1314@ Bombazine 60 x 48.. 10 @ CORD 15/3/3 
2-inch 1.35-yard ...... yar 23% @ Plaids 60 x 48.........-. 11 @ ak i 
Hollands Plaids 48 x 48.......+.++- 10 @ Peeler, karded........pound ® 
DEAD FINISH Surface prints 60 x 48.... 11%@ CORD 13/3/3 
v Surf ints 64 x 60...... 124@  -  _ Peeler, karded........ 3 r 
Standard, 36-inch...... yard 194@ ae een . Peeler, karded.. pound 4+ @ 
BPE cccccscccecescese 23%@ Sheetings, 40-inch LENO BREAKER , 
FLAT FINISH , 122 8-oz. Peeler, karded.... pound 374%4@ 
Imperial, 36-inch ......... 154@ 48 x 48, 2.50-yard. —— -yard 0} 2€ 1034 10-oz. Peeler, karded....... 37"4@ 
40-inch 174@ 48 x 48, 2.85-yard.......... 091%4@ 09% 
—————drcC ‘ 64 x 68, 3.15-yard ........ 10% @ 10% 
ss Se 144@ 56 x 60, 3.60-yard......... 087% @ .09% CHAFER 
40-inch ......00+ abet x 13, @ 48 x 44 3.75-yard.......-. 7R@ 07% 8.25-0z. Peeler, karded (2 
; 99 . . ( 
“eae _aw Sheetings, 36-inch A ‘Pecler’ karded Capi) ss 
40-inch, No. 72.......++++. 19 @ 48 x 48, 5.00-yard..... yard 065% @ .06% 12-oz. Peeler. karded....... 3 @ 
40-inch, No. 80..........+- .20%@ $6.& GB, CIS GRS ec cccvcceve 5 @ 05% 14-oz. Peeler. karded...... 36%@ 
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is looking forward to the future. We 
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The Cotton Outlook 


so certain are they that the grades they own will be 
There 1s irger eign demand for the better grades 
‘4 nspicu usl I the tant ot lapanest inte rests 
prices dur v it ist w weeks have shown m gener 
tendency to firm up. The Garside Cotton Service 

\ g enc iraging statement, saying im part 

World consumption of American cotton, exclusive of 


may exceed that of last season by 


C illed for 


makes 


HOSE associated with the tton industry are finding natural according to the merits of each individual bale, which 
at the beg g of the new year to review past conditions in Classimed in accordance with the official standards for grade and 
; , olor and length of staple. Sk 
tl rade and to make plans and predictions for future, ‘ vt : : 
ab rsenacliey I : Following the terms of the law, any such cotton will be classified, 
1 future which is easier to face as elements of unexpected strength for the purposes of the cotton futures act, as tenderable on future 
n the raw cot situation are beginning steadily develop contracts if it is at least seven-eighths of an inch in staple length, 
Cotton farmer factors are now apparently well over their and if it is not below the grade of low middling or below any of the 
‘ , aie A Fe other specified minimum grades, if it is not reduced in value below 
panic, and are Iding their better grades for higher prices. Some 9: - ; 
: middling because of the presence of extraneous matter 
are prepared to hold their cotton in warehouses for a or two, 


cotton, mixed packed or water packed 
ttor these 
cotton 
tenderable 


il a dec ided 


he tol 


Marketing 


linters, in 
1,000,000 to As ¢ 


making the total consumption this season 15,000,000 

’ pnantn | . » dee a yn s . i 
4,000. During the season to date, « " impt - run tional Association of Cotton Manufacturers, referred in the course 
1an last season in the United States, in Europe and Japan, . , , . 
, ; = . , I Jay of his remarks to some of the benefits to be gained 
wen less than last season in England . 
four months to the end of November, this country used ve marketing, saying in part 

ve tal f i ton th s - ; . . . 

),000 more bales ¢ American cotton than ame [here are many hopeful and encouraging signs that augur well 
St seasor f it maintained this rate of increase, its con for the industry. Cotton now has reached a level that precludes 
+h; , cht 1 { . —_— st season ° —— ° ° . pons 
this seas would be 600,000 bales more than last season any further drastic reduction in price. The present cotton 
17 ubbard. Ir.. president of the New Y<: Cotton should stimulate considerable increase in the use of cotton cloth. 

: There is approximately only one month's supply ahead of produc- 

3 ace tion. A slightly increased demand might very quickly change the 
consumptior d better values should be the rule in cotton — present unprofitable condition to one of considerable activity in 
i2/, a to a wider use of the product on account of its many mills 

Rie alt ti, waa " “J ‘ . and ’ : ‘ . : 
a sharp cut in the acreage to be planted next year, and I have made reference to the fact that the Government permits 





ying for tu 


have passed 


yw called on t ok forward to the future 


shows that a period of tw 


ind usually a m 





acreage, < 
in the value of both cotton and ton goods 
fact that there may be and prolx is to be a very large carryover 


material this year This 


Present Method of Classifying Cotton to Be 


Unchanged 


Following a January 10 with leading 

x the e Department of 
‘ I inge in the prese 
cl , dered that the on 
rT = ‘ ‘ ?? | ¢ 

mi 

( talities will be dealt wi 

rds e Department 


ture use by merchants and manufacturers . 
f the world never lives in the past, but always hg 
I through 


or three years of overpro- 
llowed by a tremendously sharp cut in the 
derate if not a small crop with an advance 
| ra This, in spite of the 


carryover, however, will be 
d at low prices to merchants and manutacturers. 


representa vas ad 


Agriculture an 


Agriculture 


cooperative agricultural marketing. 
benefits of this method of distribution. 


our cotton 


industry—the present basis should be maintained. The 


likely to be 
cent level, they 


should learn how it can be done. The 


acre and improve the quality. This is their problem. 


passed through and to face the future 


Jones Bill Is Adopted 


Without opposition the bill introduced by 


t Texas regarding the reduction of the number of cotton 


pted by th H 


: 
Agriculture 


use on January 17. Under the 


Department of will 


d ot the first day otf September, October, November, and 
in use bill does not disturb the ginning reports now being made by 
ce the Census Bureau every two weeks during the growing 
An imy unt feature of the Jones bill requires the department to 
the make report o1 the grades ( f staples oft the carryover 
" Is the cotton production 













Directory. 


Adams, H. J., Co., The, Akron, Ohio. 
Bitb Manufacturing Co., Macon, Georgia. 
Brighton Mills, Passaic, New Jersey. 
Callaway Mills, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Cannon Mills, Inc., New York, N. Y. 





The following dealers in cotton goods for the rubber industry are listed in our Buyers’ 
For complete information see Index to Advertisers on Page 106. 


Curran & Barry, New York, N. Y. 
Lane, J. H. & Co., New York, N. Y., and Chicago, Illinois. 
Lawrence & Co., New York, N. Y. 

Willingham Cotton Mills, Macon, Georgia. 
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character or irregularities or defects, and it is not of perished staple, 
or of immature staple, or gin-cut, reginned, repacked, false packed, 
Any cotton which does not meet 
minimum requirements must necessarily be treated as un- 


President of N. A. C. M. Urges Cooperative 


me of the speakers at the recent annual banquet of the Rhode 


Island Textile Association, William B. McColl, president of the Na- 


trom coopera- 


Cotton growers are learning 
If we want low priced 
and I firmly believe it is for the best interest of the textile 
lower 
price an article can be produced, the greater the demand for it is 
If the farmers cannot raise cotton profitably on a 12- 
growers 
must modernize their methods of farming, increase production per 


It now behooves us to forget the disastrous period that we have 
with renewed hope and 


Representative Jones 
new order the 


issue production estimates on only 


December 
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United Kingdom Rubber Statistics 


Imports 

A Eleven Mi 

UN MANUFACTURED November, 1926 Noveml 
Crude rubber — “ —~— - 

From Pounds Value Pounds 

Straits Settlements ....12,490,200 £1,042,265 1 303,800 

Federated Malay States. 6,953,100 569,269 57,508,000 

British India 527,400 44,128 9,447,000 


Ceylon and Dependencies 4,873,500 


Other Dutch possessions 














403,603 40,569,900 


in Indian Seas .... 2,412,400 202,341 17,790,400 
Dutch East Indies (ex- 
cept other Dutch pos- 
sessions in Indian Seas) 1,628,600 137,624 27,258,900 
Other countries in East 
Indies and Pacific, not 
elsewhere specified 39,300 3,722 1,876,400 
DEED *bs0eccnvdeewesse 713,200 51,947 8,654,200 
DD caveeneassanke ‘“° weeeeus 102,000 
South and Central Ame 
ica (except Brazil and 
, Serer 16,000 1,323 363,300 
West Africa: 
French West Africa. . 44,800 2,800 1,421,800 
So gO” eee 34,000 2,728 893,200 
Other parts of West 
AGPICR cccccesccccs 132,000 10,219 1,766,800 
East Africa, including 
Madagascar ....... 128,200 10,53 1,466,400 
Other countries ...... 66,200 4,123 1,344,100 
eer 30,058,900 £2,486,629 292,766,200 
Waste and reclaimed rubber 558,000 £8,721 6,079,400 
Gutta percha and balata... 641,600 69,751 7,405,400 
Rubber substitutes 33,200 1,125 244,500 
I sient 1,232,800 £79,597 13,729,300 
MANUFACTURED 
Boots and shoes. .doz. pairs 31,388 £98,635 429,678 
Tires and tubes 
Pneumatic 
Outer covers 200,262 =n. wees 
Inner tubes a 8 =—«ssa ig 
Solid tires een ads 26,187 
Other rubber manufactures 145,500 
Totals ee 
Exports 
UN MANUFACTURED 
Waste and reclaimed rubber 2,674,000 £25,945 21,005,200 
Rubber substitutes 65,000 1,411 847,800 
ED ced nencen 2,739,000 £27,356 21,853,000 
MANUFACTURED 
Boots and shoes. .doz. pairs 18,690 £39,391 213,576 


Tires and tubes 
Pneumatic 
Outer covers 
Inner tubes 
Solid tires ; ‘ 
Other rubber manufactures 


Totals 
Exports 
UN MANUFACTURED 
Crude rubber 
Fron 
Russia ar ‘ 
Sweden, Norway and Den- 
mark : 
Germany ....... 





Belg t 

France 

Spain 

Italy . . oveesus 
Other European countries 
United States ......... 
Canada 


Other countries 


Tx tals 
Waste and reclaimed rubber 
Gutta percha and balata 
Rubber substitutes 


MANUFACTURED 
Boots and shoes. ..doz. pairs 
Tires and tubes 
Pneumatic 
Outer covers 
Inner tubes 
Solid tires oe 
Other rubber manufactures 


Totals 


Colonial and 


Foreign 





1,272,901 £212,794 13,004,100 
348,200 38,722 2,254,800 
2,831,800 5 2,700 
236,200 400 
1,502,800 700 
52.900 500 
20,800 9,800 
189,900 800 
2.799.500 800 
1.500 20 
88.800 700 
9.345.300 £912.210 113.303.500 
23.300 £585 213,00 
61.400 5.510 465,500 
. 200 
84,700 £6,095 680,700 
1,009 £3,386 7,912 
148,283 
5,295 
opeces 799 
9.500 
2 Teer 


e 


mths Ended 
1926 


r, 


Value 


£12,761,301 


5,793,769 
1,086,522 


4,192,013 


1,776,480 





141,450 


150,865 


£ 30,146,039 


£100,667 
941,637 


15,770 











3,119,577 
648,706 
409,281 

2,805,049 


£7 344,58 


Dominion of Canada Rubber Statistics 


Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


Seven Months Ended 


October, 1926 October, 1926 














—__—_/. —_—— _ -~—- —~ 
UN MANUFACTURED Pounds Value Pounds Value 
Rubber, gutta percha, etc 
From United Kingdom 56,000 $20,032 59,357 $21,603 
United States... cocoee Seaewree 1,667,461 21,828,492 10,574,214 
Straits Settlements a 398,732 148,717 1,906,940 843,318 
Dutch East Indies... , 4,684 1,889 189,273 99,247 
Other countries 11,200 
WORD. ance »+++ 4,177,182 $1,838,099 23,995,262 
Rubber, recovered...... 658.651 $69,507 4,299,354 
Rubber, powdered and her 
gutta percha 633,528 34,093 4,374,093 
Dn siusteouedesbenshean  echeden i aexdes 6,000 
Rubber substitutes ees 112,478 14,150 496,990 
Totals seccccoconne, SOU EEF $117,750 9,176,437 
PARTLY MANUFACTURED 
Hard rubber sheets and rods 9,328 $6,105 73,918 $41,510 
Hard rubber tubes......... iaiaeniad 1,513 4,732 
Rubber thread not covered... 20,683 30,422 124,044 
Totals 30,011 $38,040 $170,286 





MANUFACTURED 





449 
31,447 
11.0x8¢ 
one e 34,063 
Heels, rubber whee .. pairs 150,668 
Other rubber manufactures 
Totals 
Totals, rubber imports. ...... $2,242,995 eae $ 


Exports of Domestic and Foreign Rubber Goods 


Seven Months Ended 
October, 1926 


Re-exports 
f For- 


October, 1926 





Re-exports 








of For- Produce 
: eign Goods of Canada eign Goods 
UN MANUFACTURED Value alue Value 
Crude and waste rubber.. $164.787 
Totals $164,787 
MANU FACTUREI 
Belting . $43,672 
Canvas shoes with rubber soles 350.485 
Boots and shoes , 436,063 
Clothing. including water 
SD  dicinthu beled 1,578 
1 oe 
Hose . ‘ : 25.471 
Tires, casings 
Inner tubes 
Solid 6 
Other rubhe anufactures $5.857 618 ¢ ¢ 
< s 7 s SS 8 7 $1 5 & sZt 
I " } exports .$2.108.658 $5.57 4.687.992 $83,326 


Landings, Deliveries and Stocks in London and Liver- 
pool as Returned by the Warehouses and Wharves 
During the Month of November, 1926 





landed Delivere Stocks, November 30th 
tor for - —~—— 
November November 192¢ 925 1924 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
LONDON 
Plantatior 75 7.838 43.879 3.747 33,463 
Other grades 18 8 4 
LIVERPOOI 
Plantation . ca t3¢ #313 +466 T2,881 
Para and Peruvian .. 288 206 72 267 81 
Other grades 18 111 
Total Tons, London and 
Liverpool 10,421 8,385 45,969 4.531 36,630 


tOfficial returns from the six recognized public warehouses 
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Littlejohn 
Meyer & Br 
Muchlsteir 


at New York as Reported by Importers 
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Paras and Caucho 


Cameta 





es Cases 
I & WK 
TANUARY 1 
H Astlett & C 
I Bertuch & C 
2 ( i 
I ejchn & ¢ 
Meyer & Br 
Poel & Kelly 
» A I 
Ir 
Ir 
( 
& ( er I Tr 
n ( In 
I “B R 
( 
& { 
\ l 
I ‘Amer 
& Ce 
( ' 
& ¢ cker ] 
Cc Tr 
I Pres I 
© 4 
I T 
( Tr 
By “C%t 
& ( 
Tr ( 
( 
Co., In 
Ir 
x ¢ Tw 
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( Tr 
| Cit ¢;y 
( 
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( 
{ 
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mn Co., Ine 





Fine Medium Coarse Caucho Cameta 
Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases 
bales $752 
s Far East 
19 150 11 
11465 
1.802 74 334 299 35 
1.907 79 80 77 
3 : 12 
Cases 


January 13. By 
H. A. Astlett & C 
Bsird Rubber & Tr 
General Rubber 
Hal 


Littlejohn 


& Co., 


a oan 
lane Bierrie & Co., Inc - : 
ena . 8.143 
Meyer & Brown, In 


r “Steel Novigator,” Far East. 
0 ; es 987 


ading Co. ‘Inc. 


H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc 497 
Poel & Kelly, Inc. ‘ 726 
Raw Products Co....... . BaLes 330 
R rs T n & Crocker Brvos., In soo 5,408 
{ T. Wilson Co., Is sauwe 341 
January 14. By “Belfast Maru,” Far East. 

ee UF eee 321 
Paird Rubber & Trading C he. 3s nwak x 920 
Rayo) Eis MR. . oc eceekanewhenee 1,187 
Mever & Brown, Inc. ebwowseeaaebun ‘ 463 

10 


JANUARY | nb 
H. A. Astlett & ( 
1 Rubber C 


I 


Dr Miner 2 RB 
ortinent al Rul 1 er 
Taxnuary 16. By 
Continental Rubber 


Cc 
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Rubber Latex 


Tan 
General 
January 14. By 
General Rubber 


ary 13. By 
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British Malaya 
Rubber Exports 


An official cablegram from Singapore to the Malay States Information 
Agency, 88 Cannon street, London, E. C. 4, England, states that the amount 
of rubber exported from British Malaya in the month of December last 











totaled 36,811 tons The amount of rubber imported was 14,716 tons, of 
which 12,049 tons were declared as wet rubber The following are compara 
tive statistics 
1925 1926 
Gross Exports Foreign Imports Gross Exports Foreign Imports 
Tons Tons Tons Tons 
January...... 19,183 10,132 10,237 
February........ 21,622 10,071 8,306 
3 13,399 14,800 
11,750 10,565 
12,979 10,604 
14,706 11,764 
16,192 15,280 
3 12,025 13.595 
September 29,425 12,913 13,972 
October . ‘ l 14,98¢ 15,203 
November. . . 31,648 14,904 12,201 
December . 29,863 13,964 14,716 
Totals 316.825 158,021 391,328 151,243 


N vte—The above figures represent the totals compiled from declara- 
of the month for exports from and im 














tious re¢ : day 
ports to British Malaya and no: necessarily the actual quantity 
shipped during that month 
Distribution 
The following is a comparative return of distribution of shipments during 
the months of November and Decer 192¢ 
November, 1926 December, 1926 
Tons " 
United Kingdom 8,059 2 
(‘nited States P 1,812 24,41 
Continent of Europe .. 2,498 
British Possessions .. 819 
Japan Sepaeas 1,104 1,18¢ 
Other foreign countries 10 15 
Totals ‘ 34,302 36,81) 


Ceylon Rubber Exports from Jan. 1 to Oct. 31. 
1926 


To United Kingdom.......... eee. eer 
Continent 
Australia 
America 
Egypt .... : 
Africa Trivtie. 
India 
China 
Japan 


Total 


CEYLON ANNUAL EXPORTS, 1920-1925 


For the same period last year 
25 





Plantation Rubber Exports from Malaya 


January 1 to November 30, 1926 





Fr Fror 

re | € Malacca 

To United Kingdom. : 4,769.98 10,940.72 ] 14.6 
British Possessions 4 7.67 210.78 161.54 

Continent of Europe 12,431.7¢ 2,281.45 3,137 
United States — 136,559.37 27,437.2 12,982.4 
Tapar 4 a2 ) 2.1 7 
Other Countries i 1 $54 

Totals 76.8 8,4 7 


STANDARD ALLOWANCE OF RUBBER EXPORTS 


During 1926 the’stattdard production of crude rubber which 
, rT; D: . « 7 
might .be exported ‘waby¥Vaccording to W. H. Rickinson & Son, 95 


g 2 shillings a pound. For 





12 per cent, with!'twbber! avera: 
1925 the allowance was 67 per cent, when the price averaged 2 
shillings 11 pence a pound. Roughly speaking, the increased allow- 


ance for 1926 makes up for the decreased price. 











United States Rubber Statistics 


Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 
Ten Months Ended 


October, 1926 October, 1926 
: _ a “ie 7 S i —_ ae ~ peta 
UN MANU FACTURED—F ree Pounds Value Pounds Value 
Crude rubber. . , -. 65,707,684 $25,300,720 753,283,011 $437,646,067 
Balata - eae 67,265 29,172 574,479 243,542 
Telutong or Pontianak 1,438,415 292,243 13,886,815 2,636,180 
Gutta percha 127,851 23,215 2,513,337 524,955 
Guayule ; eee 493,882 116,657 8,433,541 2,273,475 
Rubbe scrap . save 2,106,962 76,818 27,855,716 1,271,828 
Potals 69,942,059 $25,838,825 806,546,899 $444,596,047 
Chicle , lutiable 647,845 $312,27¢ 10,369,259 $5,149,144 
ManvuFactukeD——dutiable 
Rubber belting ‘i 128,107 $55,647 704,436 $443,424 
Rubber tires..... . 4.382 31,503 16,578 143,230 
Other rubber manufactures of 
substitutes for rubber 185,762 1,115,28¢ 
rotals 132,489 $272,912 721,014 $1,701,940 


Exports of Foreign Merchandise 





Rt R AN Ma FAC RES 
( C r 3,059.15 $1 31,997,091 $19,217,761 
5. 4¢ 352,621 200,676 
0,000 1,250 158,637 29,306 
19,865 oa 101,932 
rotals $1,339,976 $19,549,675 


Exports of Domestic Merchandise 





India rubber 
Reclaimed 873,059 $104,034 9,535,759 $1,155,618 
Scrap and old. a 2,190,771 158,838 23,379,694 1,508,878 
Foot wear 
Suots és . Pairs 130,854 288,538 759,195 1,807,079 
Shoes emeae . pairs 120,485 136,265 1,269,320 1,224,283 
Canvas shoes with rubber 
soles eccececepairs 470,839 307,400 4,854,807 3,551,152 
Rubber water bottles and 
ntais vyringes. samp 91) 627 - 
ta syringes. number 21,587 : 170,441 
Rubber gloves....doz. pairs 19,569 5,339 200,660 
Other druggists’ rubber sun 
eer 38,761 ; 425,240 
ips e) 2,776 8,357 143,618 320,119 
bber gcods 
il hard rubber goods 119,212 33,965 636,310 232,496 
hard rubber goods eee 36,016 344,109 


ile.number 105,823 1,588,421 1,191,440 20,288,005 
87 2,530,4 











ember 83.6 190.684 924,953 0,467 

i d tubes 
number 4,175 60,311 193,061 

tires for automobiles 

motor trucks.number 6,439 80,889 2,901,342 
. 89.229 1,276,915 432,448 
ccessories shi 1,353,398 
and fricticn tape 2 288,432 
17 2,142,130 
151,565 2,100,574 
82,701 878,990 
112,622 1,088,782 
l 152,300 1,647,047 
i? er 61.709 48,736 444,502 
t ifac 208,884 i 2,057,521 
tals ‘ ' $4,258,859 $49,286,773 

R t s ills | ] 
loons $74,319 $693,371 


Imports of Crude Rubber Into the United States by 


Customs Districts 
Eleven Months Ended 

















*Nov 1926 *November, 1926 
- A. ee EE 
P Is Value in Value 
Ma setts 947.768 $388 809 $17,006,240 
But 23,834 
St. I 2,326 
N \ 80,287,179 32,060,658 2, 438,618,861 
| lelphia 760 1,( 363,420 
t 1,321,13¢ §,121, 
es 2 1. 16,239, 
3,902 
11,903 519, 
¢ 26,208 1,068, 
: 123, 
Mic I 89 33,891 142, 
Ot 13,13 159,149 1,503, 
Color 2 45,597 1,067, 
Totals 87,706,143 $34,890,536 841,255,706 $472,545,792 
*Including Latex Dry Rubber Content 
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Rubber Imports, Consumption, Stocks 


supply, consumy 


1927 


vers completely the rubber 


1926 rhe figures tor January, , are esti 


ated except t wdon stocks which are actual. Imports and cot 
umpt! first 6 months 
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Imports, Consumption, Stocks, 1926-27 


During the last half year consumption exhibited a decline averag- 
ing 4,400 t Consumption for 
January has a lower 


level than for Jar 


ns less per month than importations 


med a marked upward trend although at 


uary a year ago 


London stocks was more rapid during 
the balance of the year. From May | 
rate of increase was approximatels 


The rate of increase in 
March and April than in 
December 31 the monthly 
iform, averaging 4,240 tons 
1926 was 42,819 


st 


The net advance in London stocks 
Stocks on January 24 advanced to 
in the Far East nearly doubled in 1926. 
afloat held above 40,000 tons the entire year except in 

they dropped to 37,400 tons, then rose rapidly from 
Stocks afloat in January 


tons 


cks 


52.019 tons for December 


estimated at 55,000 tons 
The 


the graphs is distinctly 


is reported in the table and indicated 
favorable to consumers and makes evi- 
application of the more stringent rules 
curtailed by 


statistical situation 


the occasion for the 


the restriction plan by which production may be 


possibly 100,000 tons in the current year. 


UNITED STATES CRUDE RUBBER IMPORTS, CONSUMPTION AND STOCKS 


Singapore 


London 
Tons 


>on- TN, 
tion On Handt Afloatt 
Tons Tons 
51,000" 48,000* 
10,100 
9,100 
12.800 
18,500 
20,200 


55,000 
58,000 


46,300 
47,000 
43,500 
41,900 
40,300 


61,590 
64,400 
64,000 
60,460 
65,000 


August 
September 


19 48.948 
00 tt531662 


72,51 0 

86.900 5.0 
*December 31, 1925. 
+The first of each month 


y] 1927. 


ttJanuary 22, 





New Michelin Tire and Rim Unit 


tube and tire casing combination has 
It is 
the 
the 


A new type of rim, inne 
recently been announced in France by the Michelin Tire Co 
advance over 
combinations, also 


While this unique develop- 


claimed that the new departure is a distinct 


straight side flat rim over 


tire with full drop rim 


idvantages of these older designs, 


clincher and 


straight side 
it embodies ad- 


it to 


ment retains the 
ditional 
supersede the earlier rim and tire assemblies 

In the combination the casing does not differ essentially 
from Michelin regular straight side construction except that it is 
The rim, 


important advantages which may ultimately cause 


new 


reinforced with steel wire and has a special tread design 
ibodies the controlling feature of the design, consisting 


however, en 
It has two straight flanges 


of a single piece with no movable part. 
to engage beads At the 

pression is made in the base of the rim. 
gradually decreases both ways from the valve hole until it wholly 
disappears at a point somewhat below the diameter as indicated in 
the n of the rim shown in Figure 1 where the shaded 
portion varying depth of the depression. Profile A 
A in the side elevation of the 


valve hole a channel or de- 


The depth of this channel 


the casing 


side elevati 
indicates the 
in Figure 1 also shows the section at 
The flat base profile B is a cross section at B on the opposite 
The tapering and partial drop center feature is 

between the new rim design and that of the 


rim. 
side f 
the chief differenc« 
ordinary drop center rim 

The inner tube used with the new rim differs from an 
lbow valve at the base of which is a fairly thick rubber 


tube in the el 
pad. The s under inflation, to fill the rim depression 


and force the tire beads against the rim flanges all around the rim. 
The channel tapering in both directions from the valve hole makes 
possible mounting and demounting the tire. Thus, by forcing the 
depression near the valve, the beads at the 


the rim 


ordinary 


1 
latter functor 


inte the 


tire beads 


opposite side of the rim are able to pass over the rim edges. 
While the valve pad occupies the channel there is no possibility of 
the beads descending into the depression to permit demounting 
the tire. This is a safety feature. As soon as the tube is fully 
inflated the wing nut is tightened, locking the tube pad in place at 

















FIG.3 





FIG.1 FIG.2 





Michelin Confort Bibendum Tire 
the valve base. Should the tube become deflated the tire cannot 
come off the rim. 

The new design tire and rim unit is announced as standard equip- 
ment, beginning in 1927, for French cars. While they are superior 
in design neither the new tire nor the wheel will be more expensive 


than the old equipment 





during 


unuary 


licated 
25 eVi- 

rules 
led by 


edges. 
lity of 
inting 

fully 


ace at 


perior 
ensive 





